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Editorial 


The Tamarack Review begins publication in the year which marl 
the hundredth anniversary of the birth of G. B. Shaw, Sigmund 
Freud, and the Republican Party in the United States. A curioy 
mixture of memories, highly flavoured by certain contemporary 
occurrences, such as the pipeline debate, the Suez crisis, and the 
marathon swim craze. It would take a scholarly medicine-man, ; 
Toynbee let us say, to rise to the challenge of these phenomena and 
come up with a response which would define the cultural state of 
homo Canadensis in the mid-twentieth century. We seem to feel 
the need of that kind of person these days, someone to deliver 3 
synthesis, to wrap up all our confusions in an intellectual package 
deal. Hence the boom in the evangelical sciences, sociology, and 
psychology. 

Still, it’s catching, that kind of pseudo-anthropological specula- 
tion. For example, we could argue that a rocking-chair derby is 
more truly characteristic of French Canada than beer in grocery 
stores or the Abbé Groulx, exemplifying the static and homey vir 
tues, whereas the marathon swim symbolizes the Anglo-Canadian 
distance-mania, or the tradition of imperial communications in its 
last, desperate stage. Or, to return to our centenary people, we might 
observe that Shaw turned myths into revolutionary ideas, and Freud 
turned ideas into revolutionary myths. Or we note that the Re 
publicans, perceiving their real adversary to be Walt Kelly, have 
transferred politics to the realm of the comic strip, with Tke and 
Dick’ due for a long (syndicated) run. 

These are agreeable analogies, the more so because they illustrate 
the victory of rhetoric over practically anything. We're committed, 
as all editors should be, to the proposition that saying something well 
is the basis of civilization. (That sounds like a translation from the 
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EDITORIAL 


Cantos of Ezra Pound; Pound, unlike most poets, is improved by 
translation.) This conviction, in the age of the digest and the pocket 
pornograph, is by no means generally popular, “bee then it never 
has been. Yet we remember Rs who have foiled barbarism 44 
well-turned sentence: Cicero, Swift, Arnold; and remember, t 

that they did not address themselves to a little coterie of initiates "i 
to the people at large. 

‘The Canadian people’, wrote Susanna Moodie in 1853, ‘are more 
ractical than imaginative.’ (The dear soul was reflecting on the 
difficulties of literary magazines in Upper Canada.) It is the com- 
mon view that she is still right. And yet, consider how highly im- 
aginative the very idea of Canada is, flouting the hard facts of 
geography and the normal operation of economic laws, a metaphor 
created by poets disguised as politicians. And what makes one fear 
by times for the future of this country is not that we haven't pro- 
duced a Nobel- prize novelist but the decline in political prose, where 
satire has descended into the angry squawk, and panegyric into 

latitude. 

Yet all kinds of writing flourish and wither together, like flowers 
in a garden, each with its own colour and fragrance, watered by the 
same heaven and tended by the same gardeners. Editors are 
gardeners, and, like other gardeners, spend a good part of their time 
watching the sky, praying for rain. 

The editors of the Times Literary Supplement recently observed, 
disapprovingly, that the British people have a profound disinclina- 
tion to organizing the arts on a national basis. They tactfully re- 
frained fein adding that the French seem to have a profound 
disinclination to organizing anything else. We share the British 
view over here. The doctrine of Iaissez- faire, though still soulfully 
invoked at Chamber-of-Commerce meetings and even from the 
hustings, is for all practical purposes inoperative in the national 
life—except in the realm of the arts. Whenever the question is raised 
of a National Theatre or of the Canada Council (that ghostly 
tribunal), there are always those who, sincerely or insincerely, point 
to the corrupting influence of subsidies, as if, on the receipt of some 
encouragement from the state, the artists would at once become 
transformed into Bolshevik sycophants, writing Pindarics in praise 
of the Prime Minister, or painting murals of C. D. Howe trium- 
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phantly shooting the rapids of Canadian politics, balanced on a 
length of pipe. It is very unlikely that this would happen. 

Be that as it may, we who traffic in the works of the imagination 
set our faith finally not on committees or currency, but on the 
creative individual. It is him we cultivate, him we commend to your 
attention. 


Any magazine of this kind is bound to rely—heavily at first, and 
probably always to some extent—on the generosity of those who 
believe in its value. When we first proposed The Tamarack Review 

we asked people to subscribe to a magazine that did not exist. and 
whose contents we could not describe. We went further and invited 
all who felt they could afford it to join us in founding the magazine 
by paying, for a year's subscription, over seven times as much as 
they had to. The people who did exactly that deserve to be thanked 
by name in this first issue that they have made possible. We can't 
help being pleased, in an apologetic sort of way, to say that our 
Founders turn out to be too numerous to be listed. But to all who 
have subscribed, and to the Founders sevenfold, go the editors 
thanks on behalf of all writers and artists whose work appears or 
will appear in The Tamarack Review. 
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ETHEL WILSON 


On a Portuguese Balcony 


If one’s eyes could only ravish away the colour, the shape, the 
arrangement of this coast and its attendant ocean, and the ships, 
and place them securely in the mind forever in all their beauty and 
simplicity and evanescence . . . but no. I shut my eyes and ask 
myself: Are there seven or nine points of land? How many ancient 
forts? Where, towards the lighthouse of Cascais, do the pink- fronted 
houses stand staring at the noisy sea, where do the white houses 
stand? We must remain true to memory and imagination, but they 
do not remain true to us; they fail us. The picture postcard will 
not do. The picture postcard and the mild watercolour and the 
savage oil painting, or even the hybrid camera, will not do. They 
render the land and sea static. The moving camera remains a 
moving attitude. Life keeps truly alive.only in the memory and 
the imagination. 

So as I sit on the balcony overlooking this noisy ocean that rides 
in with long swells and breaks in spray upon the sea walls (because 
I cannot walk very well, I sit) I look towards the Tagus, and Lisbon, 
and try to remember; and then I turn round and look at Cascais 
diminishing to the point where the lighthouse stands, built slowly 
and laboriously of stone, tessellated in a pattern. (Roads and pave- 
ments are tessellated, too, and in this patient use of small chiselled 
stones can be seen a legacy of the Celts in Portugal, twenty-four 
centuries ago.) There, just inland from the lighthouse, is the single 
palm tree, and then the high sea wall above the rocks. The sea wall 
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is of a cream and grey colour (I think) with blue shadows. Then 
comes the long lower white sea wall, dazzling in the sunshine which 
also lights brilliantly the faces of tall rose-coloured houses trimmed 
merrily with white; and there is the long line of palms. There must 
be a ramp, evidently, leading up to the road which is flanked by the 
tall houses—rose, white, and pale yellow, how the sun lights them!— 
and swirls round the point of land and up the coast, past the storm- 
washed lobster grounds, skirting the formidable open Atlantic ocean, 
up to the ancient fishing village of Nazaré—where the girls, bare 
footed, wear crinoline skirts and the matrons are draped in longest 
Arabian black and the sailors wear plaid shirts, and the bright- 
coloured fishing boats are towed to sea by oxen—up to Oporto and 


beyond. 


There is a mass of green trees behind and between the rose- 
coloured houses that stare out to sea and towards the mouth of the 
Tagus River with the waves breaking on its sandbars (look, now, at 
this large four-masted ship with two sails, sailing slowly and ele 

gantly out from Lisbon; perhaps it is on its way to Newfoundland 
or Greenland, belated, for the deep-sea fishing fleet was blessed at 
Belem two weeks ago and sailed for the fishing grounds). Among 
these trees is a small palace which cannot be seen from our balcony. 
There is something stuffy, dreary, about the prim magnificent con- 
ventionality of its rooms; let us look at the harbour. 

The fishermen are working at their nets. They have stocking caps 
on their heads. Some boats are pulled up on shore and some are 
riding in the little bay. They are painted a Reckitt’s blue and their 
bows and sterns are high and pointed, with a different yet similar 
rakish line. Behind the shore is the small village with narrow side 
streets and small neat white and lemon-coloured houses. There are, 
of course, some balconies of wrought iron. Behind the village again 
is the market place. The fishwives carry the fish in large round shal- 
low baskets on their heads. Their carriage is fine, but they look tough 
because they are fishwives. On the hill above the village are the 
pretty and relativ ely expensive villas crowded by trees and flowers 
and lived in by people from Lisbon, by some English and Americans, 
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ON A PORTUGUESE BALCONY 

and by Royalties. But Cascais village is the real Cascais, because 
history is there, and it has not ch: inged very much in the course of 
history, except when Elizabethan sailors sacked it. Of course, the 
exiled Royalties who live there represent history and changes in the 
course of history too, but not in the same way as this small harbour, 
curved something like a buttonhook, secure from the full force of 
the wildest Atlantic storms. That security is why Cascais Bay has 
held ships seeking security or planning attack, all down the ways 
of history. No large naval vessel would anchor there, but the history 
of the world was ‘shaped for many hundreds of years by little ships, 
not by big ships. Phoenician vessels sheltered in this small bay Cit 
is ridiculous how small) that I have looked at for weeks, w atching 
the morning sun upon the sea walls and the houses, and the Phoe- 
nicians left their traces on the shores to the north, both in race and 
in artifacts. 


Portugal has been a country of invasions and occupations, although 
it seems quiet enough now. Bearing in mind the plans of these ages, 
one can understand the significance of this Iberian peninsula of 
which Portugal is the furthest western outpost. Rome left roads 
here, and buildings and bridges and aqueducts; and as traces of these 
remain, so remain traces of the Latin tongue in the Portuguese 
language. Then came the Visigoths, and among the dark people of 
Portugal you see, with renewed surprise, eyes that are strangely blue 
and hair that is strangely fair or tawny. Tony the barman has blue 
eyes that must be at least fourteen hundred years old. 

The Moorish occupation lasted for about four centuries, and that 
is a long time. Moorish walls and battlements encircle hills which 
are vantage points. Were they built by slaves? What slaves? The 
Portuguese remain faithful to the Moorish az ulejos tiles which face 
and dcutiin houses, shrines, and even modern buildings. It is hard 
to think these tiles beautiful, but they become interesting, and 
history moves in and translates these pale or gaudy tiles into a Moor- 
ish art and communication. 

Spain, the more powerful neighbour, stepped in—and was pushed 
out. There were Napoleon’s armies, and there was Wellington. 
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To my mind the most entertaining of the ships’ masters who cast 
anchor in Cascais Bay were Prince Rupert and—following closely— 
Admiral Blake. Prince Rupert, arriving first, obtained leave to pro- 
ceed to Lisbon and quickly enlisted the sympathy and friendship of 
the King. This was not difficult, as Rupert and the Royalist cause 
were irresistible to a monarch. But at Rupert’s heels came Admiral 
Blake. He also anchored in Cascais Bay, and the King was faced 
with the shocking choice of taking sides either where his sympathies 
were already engaged, or with Cromwell, safely Cit seemed) in 
power in England. History abounds in hard decisions, and Cascais— 
looking so innocent—is drenched in history. 


To my left, as I sit on the balcony, is a dense mass of strong low 
trees like orange trees run wild, which is partly surrounded by an 
apparently irrelevant stone wall. One often encounters apparent 
irrelevance in the matter of building outside the urban areas. I find 
these irrelevancies enchanting; they once had a meaning. The result 
is that villages at the turn of the road—white or gaily coloured against 
the burnt siena soil or the electrically green crops—ancient towers 
and churches and tessellated paths seem often to have happened, 
not to have been planned, and these casual occurrences have a 
charm not possessed by more logical scenes. From this mass of trees 
on my left comes birdsong (there do not seem to be many songbirds 
in Portugal). Antonio, whe drove us two years ago and drives us 
now, says: ‘Yes, missis, the birds spend their time there.’ So that is 
what the birds are doing, just spending their time. 


‘Are you married now, Antonio?’ asks W. 

‘No-no-no-no, doctor,’ says Antonio in his rapid staccato, ‘T still 
sing, I still sing.’ Of course, he means that he is still a single man, 
though another interpretation could be taken. 

‘What is that low tower like a church on that hill, Antonio?’ 

‘That is the church where Vasco da Gama went to pray before to 
voyage.” 

One understands what a stepping off into the void that was; so he 
prayed. The rough tower is isolated and has an extraordinarily acci- 
dental look alone on the hill. It is history lying about. 
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ON A PORTUGUESE BALCONY 


Antonio drove us into Cascais where I wished to buy a large sun- 
hat-of-the-country. Antonio drives well with the left hand and uses the 
right hand exclusively for talking. We go past the donkeys pulling 
little carts or bearing burdens, past high retaining walls streaming 
with geraniums and portulaca, past palm trees and lilies. The sun 
shines, but not too hotly. One donkey pulls his little cart, and his 
master and his master’s son and daughter sit on the top of the mer- 
chandise in the cart. The little donkey is dressed in a white cotton 
coat and two pairs of cotton trousers and he wears a straw hat. It 
seems too bad that this donkey, so humble, good, and patient, should 
be dressed up to be pointed at (yet nobody points at him), but per- 
haps he does not mind. I think it would be impossible for the peasant 
part of the economy of Portugal—and that is a large part—to succeed 
without the humble donkey. Higher in the rural social scale of 
quadrupeds come the mules, ‘but not so many, and—in large regions— 
the oxen. 

We drove up a street hardly wide enough for the car and entered 
a narrow shop which contained bolts of cloth and cotton, needles 
and pins and thread and large cheap straw sun-hats. Three gypsies 
came out, barefooted. A tall girl, very beautiful for a gypsy, looked 
scornfully at us; her crimson skirt was draped up and caught to her 
waist over her pink petticoat; her brown eyes dismissed us as non- 
existent and she swayed down the street. She swayed like a tall reed 
or a dancer. 

I felt a great fool, trying on hats with a solicitous audience con- 
sisting of the owner of the shop, Antonio, and three young shopmen 
looking on. Unless one is young and very very beautiful, one’s self- 
esteem is thereby diminished. W. stood apart. I bought a hat and 
asked Antonio to ask for a large wicker market basket. Market 
baskets were brought. I did not like the market baskets. 

‘Ah-h-h-h!’ exclaimed the owner of the shop with the rising in- 
flection of delight and discovery. He then escorted W. and Antonio 
and myself a low yards down the street to a rival shop, smaller than 
his own. Two more young men, whose presence I did not under- 
stand, came too. I think their function was to help everyone to assist 
and support me; it is very difficult being assisted and supported by 
so many people at once, but I try gratefully to live up to it. In this 
still smaller shop Madame was preparing her meal of green beans 
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and garlic. We all examined the market baskets. I bought one. The 
rival shop-owner rejoiced. We all rejoiced. As we all shook hands 
with each other and could hardly stop bowing to each other, | 
wondered where else one would be escorted thus with grace and 
good manners to a rival shop. A rite had, it seems, been performed, 
and everyone was satisfied. I am aware of a sweetness and kindness 
in these people. 


‘Will mister doctor and missis like to go to the bullfight?’ asks 
Antonio. 

‘I would hate to go to the bullfight, Antonio.’ 

‘Ah, but in Portugal we do not keel tauros. It is beautiful! It is 
artistic!’ 


As from this balcony or that road I watch the Portuguese peasants, 
not in their houses, but projecting myself as best I may into their 
lives and into those houses, I think that their astounding prime virtue 
is patience, and then a pragmatic industry. Some organization of 
fantastic oddity is employed, for instance, to conduct water; sur 
prisingly it works. 

As we drive through the wine countrysides and along the fertile 
banks of the Mondego River, we pass the peasants walking walking, 
working working. They walk rapidly and they work hard. Men and 
women sie the soil with a tw o-pronged mattock as though it were 
an enemy. The little peasant girl may not foresee it, but she will 
walk all the days of her life, daily and far, and she will walk well 
and patiently. The vehicles of impatience—the bicycle, the motor 
cycle, and the motor car—will pass her on the roads, but not many, 
and she disregards them. Women walk quickly (never without a 
burden) on the sides of the road, often in twos, because. I think, 
it is nice to have someone to be with. We have passed hundreds 
and hundreds today. 

We inhabit a world which does not regard women as—primarily— 
burden bearers, luckily for us. Aesthetically, that is a beautiful 
sight—the woman walking quickly and firmly, her capable brown 
hands swinging rhythmically by her sides, carrying upon her head 
with unfailing skill and grace the load which may be five milk cans 
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ON A PORTUGUESE BALCONY 


or a load of brushwood or a heavy pile of washing or a red earthen- 
ware jar of water with finely placed handles, like a Greek vase. But 
disquietingly one’s western habit of moralizing rises to the top of the 
mind (we are inveterate moralizers) and I cannot see with a single 
eye. I know that although the women of my country cannot—from 
youth to advanced age—walk with the skill, beauty, and endurance 
of these women, we would not exchange our varied and intricate 
joys and unimaginable anxieties for the privilege of walking and 
working amid scenes of beauty which perhaps only the irresponsible 
eye can truly see with intensity, because the workers are too near 
to the earth which they tend. W alking and working are not enough, 
and some semblance of justice is not satisfied while you look, as on 
a picture, at your sister. 


Now I am sitting on a balcony in Coimbra, overlooking the Mon- 
dego River. Long ‘i high- prowed boats like longer Indian war 
canoes are being poled across the river to where women are washing 
their clothes, at the edge of the little city. Further up the river where 
the current is strong, men are poling these craft up a stream that 
looks rather like the Fraser or the Thompson rivers in the upper 
reaches, but the hilly banks are terraced and crops grow on the 
almost vertical cultivated land. Someone walks up and someone 
walks down to cultivate these terraces. The boats have a breadth of 
edge that accommodates the human foot. Men, one man or two, 
standing on each side at the bow, facing the stern, walk along the 
edge, poling in unison as they go, towards the stern. They turn and 
hasten back together to the bow, and in that moment the boat has 
lost against the current. Again they pole down, pushing the boat 
against the strong stream, and hasten back to the bow again. Young 
men in fishermen’s shorts, with fine slim figures, poling and stepping 
forward in time together, look in outline like the figures on an 
Etruscan vase. It is an archaic scene, not of today, yet of this place. 

Can these people sign their names? I do not know. In the larger 
villages and towns children run home from school. But among the 
myriad small villages, I think not. In any case, they have no time 
for signing names. One must live, and on the simplest and most 
exacting terms. 
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Coimbra is one of the oldest university cities in Europe. Prime 
Minister Salazar studied and taught there. The natural surround. 
ings of the University of British Columbia and of the University of 
Coimbra could be tied, I should think, for first place in beauty of 
all universities in the Northern Hemisphere, and I think Coimbra 
would win. It is a matter of taste. As I sit on this balcony and the 
old-fashioned trams go roaring past, and the oxen go silently past, 
I see that the townspeople—who no longer walk with burdens on the 
head but carry dispatch cases—walk more slowly than the country 
people. City life is less urgent. I see also a pig. An aged woman in 
black has a string attached to the pig who is grey and pink. She 
drives and teases it continually with a switch. The thin pig stops 
at intervals to root, it seems, in the tessellated pavements of Coimbra, 
No luck in this life, pig. 

But I see from this balcony a good many students of the University 
of Coimbra. The young men wear long black Prince Albert coats 
Cis that the name for a frock coat?) with facings of black silk, and 
a long black cape which may flow grandly behind, or may be 
wrapped around and flung over the shoulder, giving a dramatic 
appearance, or may be carried. I cannot become used to their appear. 
ance, boys that they are. Even in the shadow of the great Library 
of the University these black-garbed young gentlemen awake in me 
the suspicion that they are still boys. Other black-bearded boys, 
laughing as they descend the stone staircases (their capes float behind 
them), may be professors. I would like to talk to them, but I have 
no key. 

I look at the girl students with pure admiration. The girl student 
wears a black tailored suit, closely fitted and buttoned up, and a 
white shirt or front with a small black bow tie or a green four-in- 
hand, according to her faculty. Apparently all the girl students in 
Coimbra University have faultless figures and are well groomed. 
They walk as well as the peasant women in those hills. The git 
student's hair is short and curled to her head. She wears no orna- 
ment—earring, brooch, badge, fancy button—and, badgeless, there 
is no appearance of being dressed in a uniform. She wears the long 
black cape, but only if weather or convenience demands it. She looks 
strangely beautiful, deprived of ornament. Five of our girl students, 
walking as well as these girls walk and wearing these shapely black 
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ON A PORTUGUESE BALCONY 


suits, would set a fashion that would sweep a campus (for a time). 
But I think this attire is dictated by some ethic other than fashion. 
The girls all look very happy and the learned boys in frock coats 
seem to like them. No wonder. They sit together in groups, between 
classes, on the stone steps of the square. They sing fado together by 
the river in the evenings. They compose poems, and sing them. 


On the top of a hill more mountain than hill, dominating an 
ocean of mountainous hills, over there north of Coimbra, Welling- 
ton stood directing his lines of troops when he defeated Masséna. 
A wooden board laconically announces that ‘Lord Wellington’ won 
this victory in the month of September 1810. A lavish and tasteless 
nineteenth- century palace-become-hotel of ornate late-Manueline 
decoration dominates the ridge. But this mountain ridge of Bussaco 
is not luxury hotel; it is W ellington, and the toiling of troops and 
artillery and supplies among these endless hills deep in Portugal— 
Wellington, and the dispatch of mounted orderly officers, galloping 
over that terrain—Wellington, and the will and genius to do these 
things—Wellington, and the ultimate defeat of Napoleon. We had 
driven slowly through Torres Vedras some days before, and I reflect 
sententiously, now, on the discrepancy between the toils, ardours, 
and tragedy of facts and persons, and the fading in memory of these 
terrible toils and ardours and the facts and the persons as the genera- 
tions move on (results attained or lost) into other and pressing 
troubles, as now. The whole world is watered with that most pre- 
cious fluid—blood. One wishes to walk the lines of Torres Vedras 
with Napier’s Peninsular War at hand. It was very pleasant on that 
balcony overlooking the Mondego River, but I shall never forget the 
short true vision of the great-nosed great man, standing high on the 
Bussaco ridge and looking out and down, like a wise eagle. (If the 
Duke of Wellington had only said, as he did, ‘If you can believe 


that, you can believe anything,’ he would deserve to be remembered. ) 


Last night we went to Lisbon again to listen to the fado. Fado is 
the traditional type of song beloved by the town workers. I have 
inquired of many people and cannot find its origin. Fado singers 
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in Lisbon are chiefly in the Old Town which survived the calami- 


tous earthquake of 1755. Singing begins quite late and may continue 


until dawn. Fado is often very sad but I do not know what it is | 


about; probably something absurd—the enjoyment of unrequited 
love, perhaps. Since it cannot be of politics, it must be of love, 
Politics are not encouraged. It is hard to know why people enjoy 


being so sad, yet one enjoys it, the sorrow being vicarious and unim- 
g ; )9} ) 
portant. The lights are lowered in the winecellar—for it is really a | 


winecellar in a black narrow street, with an unedifying dark en- 


trance, a light in a window (good wine needs no bush). The guitar | 


players tune and pluck their strings. The room goes silent. The 


fado singer stands beside the guitars. She is one of the great singers | 


and is not young. She is dressed in black, of course, and her shawl 
is clasped around her. Her face has the arrogant aquiline look of an 
Iroquois Indian. The men sitting at the tables gaze at her; they lean 
their faces on their hands. The singer stands proud and erect, raises 
her head, closes her eyes, and lets go with a tragic piercing note 
that fills the room. She draws upon some inner unhappy intensity 
and sings loudly. There is a kind of rage. You can detect the metre; 
it is simple and you could write it down. The room seems to be full 
of some suffering which is not entirely phony. If a whisper were 
heard between verses, that fado singer would stop singing and tum 
her back, but no whisper is heard. Enjoyment of this melancholy is 
intense and complete. The song ends; we drink our wine. A young 
man stands up to sing, then a young girl. They are good enough 
ballad singers but they will never achieve the art and passion of that 
old woman. Later, much later, there is ad-libbing, and customers- 
sitting at the tables—take up the verses. There is laughing now. The 
cream, the solemnity of the evening has been skimmed off and we 
are sure the verses are a little bawdy. More wine jugs are brought 
There is no drunkenness; this is a sober people and this is a highly 
moral and enjoyable performance. One man, not of ‘the people’, sit 
with a bottle of champagne before him all evening. He does nat 
drink, except to taste. His fingers tap tap to the music and he 
watches the faces of the singers. He is fado-mad. 

A famous poet is invited to recite. He is an agreeable man whos 
ironic expression contrasts with the ingenuousness that is—to me- 
generally characteristic. He leans against a wall, looks through the 
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ON A PORTUGUESE BALCONY 


other wall, and declaims. ‘Rosa! Rosa!’ he cries without gesture. A 


sceptical-looking individual in an unlikely imitation fur collar (the 
room is hot) joins in conversation with the poet across the cellar. 
The poet defers. Everyone listens respectfully. Then the guitar 
players play together. It is like nothing else. It is wonderful. 

‘Missis, says Antonio, laying his big paw on the left side of his 
jacket, ‘fado speaks to my heart!’ And so it does, but the guitars 
speak more magically. We emerge as sober as sparrows. 


Tonight we will go down to the little restaurant in Cascais for 
our dinner. There is no advertisement anywhere as you approach a 
town, a restaurant, and that is one thing that the visitor from the 
North American continent finds refreshing. There are fewer pictures 
here than with us, except on the shiny azulejos tiles where there are 
saints and angels, animals and people and things of the sea—which 
you will find everywhere in coastal Portuguese decoration, since and 
perhaps before the days of Prince Henry the Navigator who was the 
grandson of John of Gaunt and greatly directed the seafaring ex- 
plorers on their way to the coasts of Africa and the Atlantic islands. 
In the bar of this small restaurant is only one picture and it is of 
an innocent vulgarity. The name of the restaurant is Fim do Mundo, 
the End of the World, because this village of Cascais, this point of 
land that we see from our balcony was the end of a world, the end 
of an ancient world. 


All this is peculiarly beautiful, but I would like, now, to return 
home to my own country. 
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A Vocation 


In the Beginning was the Word. And the Word was ‘No’. All things 
came from that beginning. ‘No, don’t do that, Joe,’ Mama said. ‘No, 
not now, Joe,’ Daddy said. 

Then there was God. Who is God? The catechism said: God is 
the Creator and Sovereign Lord of heaven and earth and of all 
things. You must learn your catechism by heart. The big words wil] 
be explained later, w then you go to school. God is everywhere and 
He judges our most secret thoughts and actions, the catechism said 
God will reward the good and punish the wicked. God doesn’t like 
little boys who hit their sisters. God is good. God save us. God bles 
us. Merciful God, will you come away from that stove, Joe? No, 
you can’t go out today. No. God blessus, what’s the matter with you 
now? No, you can’t “me another apple. Oh, for God’s sake, let the 
child alone. 

There was This World. The first question in the catechism was 

Q: Who made the world? 

A: God. 

The world was sweetie shops, Alexandra Park, the Antrim Road, 
Royal Avenue, Newington School, Miss Casey’s garden, and the big 
pond in the waterworks. All these things were part of Belfast and 
Belfast was in Ireland. Dublin was in Ireland too. It was a whole 
day in the car to go to Dublin and come back. Then there was Eng 
land. England was across the Irish Sea. And America. It was acros 
the water. The British Empire was all red in the atlas. Other place 
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A VOCATION 


were other colours. France was Yellow. Germany was Pink. That 
was This World. 

Then there was the Next World. It was the only one that counted, 
Mama said. The next world was heaven and hell. And purgatory. 

q: What is purgatory? 

a: A place or state of punishment in the other life where some 
souls suffer for a time before they can go to heaven. 

And there was limbo for the babies who were not baptized. Mama 
sometimes declared to heaven. She declared that you would try the 

atience of a saint, let alone hers. In the next world there was God 
the Father, and God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, who was a 
bird. But the catechism said They are only one God, having but one 
and the same divine nature. Father Owens said it would be easier 
if you did not try to understand it now, I repeat, it will be easier 
later. Learn it now and the sense will come. Know it by heart. Stop 
talking. In the Next World there was Our Lady, Saint Patrick, and 
Saint Joseph, and there was the Divine Infant Jesus. You made Him 
sad when you were bad. Good boys who said their prayers and did 
not try the patience of a saint would go to heaven. To the Next 
World. It was the only one that counted. 

There was Sin. It was an awful thing in the sight of God. Lies 
were sins. Losing your temper was a sin. Calling Mary a Dirty Pig 
was a sin. It was a sin to tell a lie. There was a song about that. It 
was a sin to steal Rory O’Hare’s bike. That was a sin you got beaten 
for. It was a sin if you did not go to Mass on Sundays and Holy 
Days. But every body went. Still, it was a Mortal Sin if you did not 
go. A Mortal Sin made the soul black and rotten in the sight of 
God. If you did not wipe that sin off by a good confession, you 
would be condemned to Ev erlasting Hell with the Devil and all his 
Fallen Angels. 

There was impurity. That was the worst sin. That was what you 
did. Impurity. Sins like murder and idolatry were only in books. 
The catechism said that Impurity was all immodest looks, words, or 
actions and everything that is contrary to chastity. It said all im- 
modest songs, discourses, novels, comedies, and plays were forbidden 
by the sixth commandment. It is sinful to join in them, to encourage 
them or to be present at them, the catechism said. They were im- 
mediate occasions, Father Owens said. And he said other immediate 
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occasions were lascivious looks and touches, idleness, bad company 
and whatever tends to inflame the passions. Learn it off by heart, he 
said. You could look up the words in the front of the Lesson if you 
did not understand them, Father Owens said. All the fellows looked 
them up. Lascivious: immodest; passions: bad inclinations; amuse. 
ments: plays. Well, anyway, Father Owens said, Impurity is the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. It blackened the soul. If Father Owens 
knew how impure those thoughts were, he would faint, so he would. 
It was the only sin the priests asked about in confession. How many 
times? You must promise me never to do that again, will you promise 
me that? You will put these thoughts away, my child, won't you? 
Yes, Father. I will not sin, I am heartily sorry, 1 will not do it. No, 
That was impurity. 

There was your Immortal Soul. If you committed that sin again, 
you endangered your Immortal Soul. That is the only thing that 
counts. What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
suffer the loss of his soul? 

Remember, Joe, it’s the next world that counts. You may think 
you're a big fellow in this world, but if you haven’t made your peace 
with God, what does it matter? 

There was Eternity. It was, the missioner said, something that 
the mind boggled at. It was the flames of hell for a time that was 
not time. Forever. Our feeble intellects could not even begin to 
grasp how long that was. Consider that word: eternity. Keep it 
always before you. What, I repeat, what mean the follies, the 
pomps, the tiny triumphs of this world of ours, what do they mean 
in the light of eternity, of eternal damnation? 

Q. Is it sinful to have unchaste thoughts when there is no inter 
tion or desire to indulge them by any criminal actions? 

A: They are always very dangerous and when entertained deliber 
ately and with pleasure may defile the soul like criminal actions. 

Now, since you have come to seek my advice in this matter, I an 
going to ask you one question, Joe—you said your name was Joe 
did you not? Very well. In school you probably learned your Chris 
tian’s Daily Exercise by heart, did you not? Now, here is a questior 
from those exercises: How should you finish the day? 

I should observe great modesty in going to bed: entertain mysel 
with the thoughts of death; and endeavour to compose myself to tes 
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A VOCATION 


at the foot of the cross and to give my last thoughts to my crucified 
Saviour. 

I see you have not forgotten your exercise. Very good. Now, tell 
me truthfully, did you think of those precepts the last time you 
went to bed? 

No, you did not. Now, promise me you will remember them in 
the future. Promise me, too, that you will pray to Our Lady for guid- 
ance when such thoughts come into your mind. You will not in- 
dulge in those thoughts again, I am sure. Go now, and remember to 
say a little prayer for me. 

There was Holy Communion. Tomorrow, when the retreat was 
over, they would all receive the Body and Blood of Our Blessed 
Lord. The rule of silence was ended. Every boy in school was in 
the State of Grace. Keep those precepts in mind, the missioner said. 
Remember your last end. You may die tonight and face that end. 
You must always remain in the state of grace. What doth it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his soul? 

The next world is the only one that counts, Joe. 


They were sitting on the edge of the cinder track on the far side 
of Big Field. The retreat was over, the rule of silence had been 
removed. Danny Boyle spat on his bare knee. He took out a dirty 
handkerchief and rubbed the spittle in, to take the black dirt off. 
He pulled up his socks and stuck the hanky in his pants pocket. 

‘He put the wind up me. But you know, there’s something in 
what he says, though. About the next world and this one.’ 

Joe pulled a blade of grass off the bank and stuck it between his 
front teeth. ‘I know.’ 

‘All codding aside, Joe, it’s the only thing that counts.’ 

‘T know,’ 

‘Sure, the best thing would be to die young. Say as young as 
seven. Then you'd be in the state of grace. But still, seven is the age 
of reason. Six would be better.’ 

‘I'm twelve,’ Joe said. 

‘Sure, that’s not old. Just think, the Seniors have more sins than 
the likes of us.’ 

‘Even us,’ Joe said. ‘We'd have to go to purgatory.’ 

‘Aye, but we’re young, that wouldn’t be such a long penance for 
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you and me. If you live to be old, you can’t help committing a lot 
more sins.’ 

‘Even so. Even for us, purgatory would be long enough.’ 

‘Well then, the best thing to do would be to join an order—as 
soon as you had your school leaving cert. If a fellow joined an order 
he'd be praying, morning, noon, and night. He’d have all his life 
to pile up indulgences against the time he’d have to spend in purgz- 
tory. So when you die an old man you'd probably have hardly any 
time in purgatory at all. You’d go straight to heaven.’ . 

‘You might.’ 

‘If a fellow was wise, that’s what he’d do. After all, it’s the next 
world that counts.’ 

‘That would be the best thing,’ Joe said. ‘To be a priest. An order 
priest, like the Dominicans or the Benedictines. It would be the 
safest.’ 
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The Fisherman: A Book of Riddles 


Go take the world my dearest wish 
And blessing, little book. 

And should one ask who's in the dish 
Or how the beast was took, 

Say: Wisdom is a silver fish 


And Love a golden hook. 


Storm 


That strong creature from before the Flood, 
headless, sightless, without bone or blood, 
a wandering voice, a travelling spirit, 
butting to be born, fierce to inherit 
acreage of pity, the world of love, 
the Christian child’s kingdom, and remove 
the tall towered gates where the proud sea lay 
crouched on its paws in the first day— 
came chaos again, that outsider 
would ride in, blind steed, blind rider: 
till then wails at windows, denies relief, 
batters the body in speechless grief, 
thuds in the veins, crumples in the bone, 
wrestles in darkness and alone 
for kingdoms cold, for salt, sand, stone, 
forever dispossessed. 

Who raised this beast, 


this faceless angel, shall give him rest. 
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Sun and Moon 


A strong man, a fair woman, 
Bound fast in love, 

Parted by ordered heaven, 
Punishment prove. 


He suffers gnawing fires: 
She in her frost 

Beams in his sight, but dies 
When he seems lost. 


Not till the poles are joined 
Shall the retreat 

Of fierce brother from lost sister 
End, and they meet. 


Whale 


‘Art thou the first of creatures, that Leviathan, 
The Egyptian trickster that strives with man?’ 


My Maker saw his work and called me good. 

I am an ark to swim the perilous flood. 

With gold and spices, with candles burning sweet 
In wakeful silence at his head and feet, 

Vaulted in my sepulchre lies the first man, 

The burden I am given to bear as I can. 

I am God’s creature, that Leviathan. 
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THE FISHERMAN: A BOOK OF RIDDLES 


Coral 


A living tree that harbours 
No singing-birds, no flowers, 
Offers no shady arbours, 

No comfortable bowers 

For man’s inactive hours. 


The sea’s untended gardens 
And waving meadows bear 
—A tree of flesh that hardens 
In our destroying air 

And stands petrific there. 


It shelters shiny fishes 

And leggy crustacee, 
Welcomes whatever wishes, 
And shines a perfect tree 
Of coral in the sea. 


Mermaid 


The fish-tailed lady offering her breast 
Has nothing else to give. 

She'll render only brine, if pressed, 
That none can drink and live. 


She has a magic glass, whose spell 

Makes bone look wondrous white. 

By day she sings, though, travellers like to tell, 
She weeps at night. 


Lung-fish 


The seas where once I swam as slick as herring 
Are now dried up, and sunk below earth’s rind. 
Who lays his nets to take me now shall find 


Not fish but flesh, no Friday faring. 
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Egg 


Reader, in your hand you hold 

A silver case, a box of gold. 

I have no door, however small, 
Unless you pierce my tender wall, 
And there’s no skill in healing then 
Shall ever make me whole again. 
Show pity, Reader, for my plight: 


Let be, or else consume me quite. 


Mandrake 


The fall from man engenders me, 
Rooted beneath the deadly tree. 

My certain origin I show, 

Single above and forked below. 

Man grubs me from my peaceful sink 
To aid his horrid loves, and link 

My fate more strongly with his own: 
Foreknowledge racks me, and I groan. 


Phoenix 


If I am that bird, then I am one alone. 

Father, mother, child, 1 am my own. 

Ashes and bone of a dead life I save 

And bear about with me to find a grave, 

Token that my renewed and lively breath 

Is kindled from a still-repeated death. 

That fire is my element, consumes and lights me, 
Heals and accuses and again requites me. 

I feed on the dew of heaven and live without desire: 
Reader, consider a life in the fire. 
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Abominable Snowman 


The guardian stalking his eternal snows 

With backward tread and never any sound 
Afflicts the mind with horror more profound 
Than caves and chasms among which he goes. 


Below the snowline flourish greedy tribes 

Who run with dogs to hunt him as a beast, 
Then pass his pieces round in solemn feast 
Accompanied with triumph-song and gibes. 


The unoffending flesh they take for meat, 
The hairless palms and cheeks, the white sad face, 
Are human, even found in such a place: 
Too like our own the still-reluctant feet. 


Book 


Dear Reader, not your fellow flesh and blood 
—I cannot love like you, nor you like me— 
But like yourself launched out upon the flood, 
Poor vessel to endure so fierce a sea. 


The water-beetle travelling dry and frail 

On the stream’s face is not more slight than I; 
Nor more tremendous is the ancient whale 
Who scans the ocean floor with horny eye. 


Although by my creator’s will I span 
The air, the fire, the water and the land, 
My volume is no burden to your hand. 


I flourish in your sight and for your sake. 
His servant, yet I grapple fast with man: 


Grasped and devoured, I bless him. Reader, take. 
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Retina 


The struggler in the net 
His agon past 

Through a true gate 

Comes in at last, 

Leaving behind him 

In quite a fix 3 

An old man’s skin and bones 
Cross as two sticks. 


Reader 


My old shape-changer, who will be 

Now wild, now calm, now bound, now free, 
Now like a sun, and now a storm, 

Now fish, now flesh, now cold, now warm, 
Mercurial, dull—but sly enough 

To slip my hand and wriggle off— 

I have you fast and will not let you go: 
Your nature and your name I know. 


THE FISHERMAN: A BOOK OF RIDDLES 


The Fisherman 


The world was first a private park 
Until the angel, after dark, 
Scattered afar to wests and easts 


The lovers and the friendly beasts. 


And later still a home-made boat 
Contained Creation set afloat, 
No rift nor leak that might betray 
The creatures to a hostile day. 


But now beside the midnight lake 
One single fisher sits awake 

And casts and fights and hauls to land 
A myriad forms upon the sand. 


Old Adam on the naming-day 
Blessed each and let it slip away: 
The fisher of the fallen mind 


Sees no occasion to be kind, 


But on his catch proceeds to sup; 
Then bends, and at one slurp sucks up 
The lake and all that therein is 

To slake that hungry gut of his, 


Then whistling makes for home and bed 
As the last morning breaks in red; 

But God the Lord with patient grin 
Lets down his hook and hoicks him in. 
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Paddy Chayefsky 
and the 53-Minute Hour 


The little platoon of Oscars awarded to Marty gave Paddy Chayet. 
sky international fame and a measure of fortune. All this came 
rather suddenly to him, though he had served an apprenticeship for 
some years both in Hollywood and in New York, and, of course, a 
succession of scripts for the Philco-Goodyear TV Playhouse (six 
of which have been published*)) had already secured for him a 
prominent, perhaps dominant, position among new American play 
wrights. Since the release of Marty, Chayefsky’s adaptation of his 
own TV play, Middle of the Night, has had a long run on Broad. 
way, and a second film has come out, an adaptation (by Gore Vidal) 
of The Catered Affair, his last TV script for Philco-Goodyear 
Neither the play nor the second film have been as well received 
as Marty, by the critics at least, so for the time being Chayefsky; 
reputation seems to have reached a plateau. 

The success of Marty was closely allied to its novelty. It was not 
the product of a Hollywood studio but of independent producer 
CHecht-Lancaster) working closely with the author who wa 
allowed, for once, to do his own adaptation. It was filmed o 


location in the Bronx on a very small budget and without stan. 
Though it was a love story, its hero was the humblest and ur 
likeliest of attractions, a tubby butcher of an age to despair o 


*Television Plays, Musson (Simon & Schuster), 1955. 
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PADDY CHAYEFSKY AND THE 53-MINUTE HOUR 


marriage, and his girl was a wan and faded school teacher. Marty 
was, on the face of it, a pretty risky ‘property’. But as everyone 
knows by now, the film was touching, funny—and unforgettable. 
And it was ‘real’. 

It was the ‘realism’, of course, that caught everyone’s attention, 
and invited comparison with Italian masterpieces like The Bicycle 
Thief. Not only was the Bronx accurately mirrored; audiences, used 
to flat Hollywood characterizations, were both astonished and 
moved by the sensitive and subtle observation of these ‘ordinary’ 
people, and startled by the convincing dialogue which often sounded 
as though it might have been stenographically recorded. Such vivid 
reportage has been rare in American films, and it did a good deal to 
earn for Chayefsky, his director (Delbert Mann), and the actors, 
their acclaim and awards; but, good as the film is, all of this was 
really no more than delayed payment for what Chayefsky—and 
Mann, who had usually been his TV director—and some of the 
same actors had done months before, because these were the very 
qualities that had made Marty, and indeed most of Chayefsky’s 
plays, distinctive and successful on television. Marty on film cer- 
tainly increased Chayefsky’s fame, but it didn’t tell us very much 
about what more he could write than a 53-minute hour. 

Broadly speaking, Marty is a typical Chayefsky play—typical, that 
is, of his writing for television w hich, it should be recalled, is really 
all we know of him as yet. It’s a domestic incident in a lower middle- 
class setting involving characters drawn from one of New York’s 
principal minorities—in this case Italians. (In The Catered Affair 
the family is Irish and in Middle of the Night the leading man is 
Jewish.) In Marty, Chayefsky, as usual, makes good use of the 
identifiable characteristics of his Bronx ‘types’, but the distinctions 
between the groups he writes about, their minority characteristics, 
are far less important in his plays than the personal problems they 
all share as individuals with the audience. Marty’s loneliness and 
retarded emotional development, for example, are carefully shown 
to be related to his position as the youngest in a large Italian family 
who has been left to live with his mother, but Marty’s loneliness is 
universal, the lot of anyone who feels inadequate. 

There is an echo in Chayefsky’ s plays of the ‘social dramas’ of a 
generation ago, but it is pretty faint. Even though in his notes to 
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the published play he speaks of Marty as ‘a comment on the social 
values of our times’, which, of course, it is, the typical subjects of 
‘social’ plays do not really concern him. Crime, injustice, poverty, 
class or racial conflicts are only dimly felt in the background, and 
although his characters do talk a lot about their jobs, their endles 
financial problems, and all the dreary realities of their daily lives 
his plays do not—like Clifford Odets’, for instance—move forward 
typically, to a statement of social philosophy or a moment 
political awakening. His climax, on the contrary, is usually a private 
and inward matter—a moment of self-discovery. 

It might be supposed that Chayefsky has shunned political argu 
ments or social tracts because he was writing for television wher 
plays must be safely antiseptic, but actually there is in fact m 
reason to assume that he has been curbing his hortatory instincts a 
all. Indeed, he told me once, in an interview for the CBC, that he 
‘just can’t buy social resolutions any more’, and everything he ha 
written makes it plain that his accent is by choice not political bu 
psychological. He is interested not so much in doctrines and 
polemics as in analysis—indeed in psychoanalysis. Chayefsky’s craft 
seems to have developed in harmony with his personal philosophy 
and his dramatic interests. 

This is clear from the notes to his published plays in which he 
has a good deal to say about television as a dramatic medium. They 
underscore his conviction that in television you can explor 
character and ‘our new insights into ourselves’ with particular suc 
cess. With Marty in mind he draws some sharp distinctions between 
what you can encompass on TV by comparison with the stage or 
the screen, and in the light of his own experiments the idea is ven 
illuminating. ‘Television, he writes, ‘cannot take a thick, fully 
woven fabric of drama. It can only handle simple lines of move 
ment and consequently smaller moments of crisis . . . television 
drama cannot expand in breadth so it must expand in depth. In the 
last year or so [1955] television writers have learned that they ca 
write intimate dramas, “intimate” meaning minutely detailed studies 
of small moments of life. Marty is a good example of this stage of 
progress. Now, the word for television drama is depth, the digging 
under the surface of life for the more profound truths of huma 
relationships. This is an area that no other dramatic medium ha 
handled or can adequately handle. It is an area that sooner or late 
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PADDY CHAYEFSKY AND THE 53-MINUTE HOUR 


will run head on into the taboos, not only of television, but of our 
entire way of life. Yet I cannot help but feel that this is where 
drama is going.’ 

Chayefsky told me that even as he was writing Ma ty for tele- 
vision he kept thinking what a good movie it could be. Yet Marty 
seems to be a classic instance of what he considers to be good tele- 
vision rather than screen or stage material—the very model indeed 
of a modern television play. At any rate he seems to be describing 
something like Marty when he says: ‘It is my tentative belief that 
television does not do its best with dramas centered about a peak 
of tremendous crisis. Television is better suited to everyday crises 
through which the same depth of insight can be achieved but with- 
out the excessive theatricality.’ 

But if this is a general rule at all, it exists apparently only to be 
broken, and Chayefsky himself did not hesitate to break it later. 

On the surface, The Catered Affair is typical Chayefsky drab- 
drama. Its set—most suitably for television—is a crowded railroad 
apartment in the Bronx. The situation arises from a frustrated 
mother’s determination to give her only daughter an elaborate 
wedding that is not only far beyond the family means but against 
the bride’s own wishes. A great crisis erupts and as it explodes the 
little family into fragments it reveals the pitiful emptiness of what 
has been their life together, even as it clears the ground for a 
different relationship. Chayefsky characteristically develops this one 
incident to the point at which it illuminates a deeper complex of 
issues and, as usual, the characters are moved forward into a new, 
if not a happier constellation. 

But The Catered Affair is significantly different from Marty. 
There is much more involved here than an ‘everyday’ crisis. The 
row in the railroad flat is of almost grotesquely comic proportions 
and the grief that is slowly revealed as its motivation is profoundly 
tragic. This is not a quiet play; it is sometimes vividly, even excit- 
ingly, theatrical. Its satire bites deep, and it has in it the stuff of 
full-scale drama. Furthermore, in The Catered Affair Chayefsky 
violates what he says is the only rule he considers absolute and 
arbitrary, that a drama can have only one story and one or two 
leading characters. There are certainly two leads in this play, the 
mother and the father, and both the daughter and the uncle tend 


to crowd them at centre stage. 
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The Catered Affair does not seem to have been generally liked as 
a TV play. There were complaints that it told too many stories and 
that the comedy and the tragedy were blurred and confused. | 
seems indeed to have proved Chayefsky’s own point that television 
cannot take a thick, fully-woven fabric of drama. 

Chayefsky admitted to me, as a matter of fact, that he felt he 
had ‘bollixed up’ the script and at that time he seemed to be con- 
soling himself with the thought of what a fine movie it was going 
to male. He seemed to consider it, in fact, to be inherently a film 
rather than a television property, and he thought that if it wer 
done right it would turn out to be ‘one of the biggest money maker 
they’d ever had’. Perhaps he'll be proved right about the profits in 
time. But The Catered Affair is not likely to win the acclaim given 
Marty. It is not as good a film. 

It should be noted, however, that The Catered Affair was filmed 
under very different circumstances from Marty. It is a Hollywood 
product (MGM), adapted not by Chayefsky but by Gore Vidal. | 
was turned into a vehicle for a roster of stars, none of which is quite 
suited to his part. Bette Davis, as the mother, is, like Barry Fit: 
gerald, the comic uncle, sometimes so ostentatiously theatrical as ty 
be disturbing if not incredible. Ernest Borgnine, whom no doubt 
they thought a ‘natural’ for the cab driver, her husband, lacks the 
latent intensity and even the face for the man Chayefsky had 
drawn. 

Several scenes have been added to the television script to give 
the movie cast a run, but nowhere in the film is the opportunity 
taken to show the Bronx as effectively as it was shown in Marty 
and in consequence one is more conscious of padding than of de 
velopment of the original script. Most irritatingly, for instance, time 
is spent on comedy scenes for Barry Fitzgerald and romantic scene 
between the young lovers which distract from the main issue between 
the parents. This weakening of the main fabric of the play, added 
to the fact that the climax (in which the parents come face to face 
with the wreckage of their marriage) dribbles away into a ‘happy 
ending, makes The Catered Affair a much less impressive film tha 
it could have been. . 

Yet, even so, The Catered Affair—even the film version—has the 


characteristics of a Chayefsky play: it fits the pattern identified with| 
him—big voices in little rooms—and, of course, it has his vivil| 
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touches of realism, as everyone said when it came out. But Chayef- 
sky himself seems now to be growing a little impatient with the 
implication that as a playwright he is narrowly confined. Recently 
he wrote in the New York Times: “I have sometimes been accused 
of writing little plays about little people. What my critics pretend to 
mean, I think, is that my plays are literal and earthbound, and that 
my characters never achieve any stature beyond immediate recog- 
nition. 

‘| think this is all nonsense, of course, because I take myself most 
seriously as a writer, I set my marks a great deal higher than mere 
stenographic reporting. I try to reach the depths of my characters, 
and I try to achieve certain heights of emotion. In my very vain 
moments I pride myself on attaining lyricism. These are my 
particular vanities, and I certainly don’t insist that everyone agrees 
with me.’ 

To this he added a vigorous defence of Middle of the Night 
which, as he notes, has already earned a good deal of money on 
Broadway despite some critical reviews: ‘I believe that all the beauty 
some poets find in dreams can be found i in the involved relationship 
of a middle-aged man who is concerned about impotence and a 
highly neurotic girl of twenty-four who devours everyone she knows 
in her desperate search for warmth. I don’t think I achieved my 
purpose too well in Middle of the Night, but the script was a lot 
better than it was given credit for.’ 

On television, Middle of the Night was an uncommonly moving 
play, beautifully acted by E. G. Marshall and Eva Marie Saint. On 
stage Edward G. Robinson has Marshall’s part and he is impressive 
in it. But due in part to Chayefsky’s writing and in part to the 
quality of Gena Rowlands, who plays the young girl, our under- 
standing of their relationship and of the final resolution is in- 
complete and unsatisfying. Chayefsky mentions in another context 
that on stage ‘the writer does not capture the relationships between 
his characters; rather he projects them.’ It is precisely in projecting 
the young girl’s character that he is unsuccessful in Middle of the 
Night. The play undoubtedly suffers too from attenuation, a thin- 
ness of texture which clearly reveals the struggle he had in expanding 
his slight story to fill the theatre. On stage, Middle of the Night 
did not have the intensity it had had on television. 

Chayefsky thinks of this as an age of ‘savage introspection’, and 
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so far it is principally our inner dramas that have absorbed him. He 
has demonstrated more completely and more effectively than any. 
one else how this drama can be expressed on television. But until 
he has written a play or a film conceived originally in terms of the 
stage or the screen we will not really know what his true range 
may be. So far his psychological concerns and his realistic style have 
been his assets but, as Gerald Weales pointed out in the magazine 
Commentary (September 1955): ‘He appears to be completely 
wedded to his narrow realism, a strength that may finally be his 
weakness.’ 

Chayefsky appears to be capable of both perception and frank. 
ness about himself. He undoubtedly appreciates the importance of 
this charge, and perhaps he will surprise his critics. At any rate he 
has served warning: ‘I hope some day to write bold, inventive 
theatre pieces, not necessarily limited by realism.’ First, he mus 
complete a third film, Bachelor Party—another adaptation. And then 
. perhaps, in time, he will indeed. After all, he is not yet thirty-five. 
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The Massey Report: A Retrospect 


In June 1951 the Report of the Royal Commission on National 
Development in the Arts, Letters and Sciences was published. It is 
perhaps not indiscreet, now that five years have elapsed, to admit 
that the enthusiastic reception accorded to it by the newspapers 
from one end of the country to the other, the full spread, the special 
articles, the glowing editorials, were as astonishing as they were 
delightful to the gratified Commissioners. ‘Culture’, that forbidden 
word (and the word was sedulously avoided in the report), culture 
in Canada had personally achieved the front page. 

And yet on the very day of publication a hard-headed radio com- 
mentator remarked that, for all the fanfare, when it came to action 
the government would follow those among the recommendations 
which reflected policies already formulated—and no others. And not 
long after, a sympathetic reviewer said much the same thing. ‘The 
chief danger is that the Massey Report will become merely another 
historical document. . . . It is already being brushed aside by “prac- 
tical” men as the work of long-haired high-brows. There is no other 
country in the world where intellectuals suffer from such low repute 
as in Canada.’ 

To Commissioners concerned, perhaps unduly concerned, with 
‘Canadianism’, such comments should have seemed far sweeter than 
all the front-page headlines, for they struck the authentic note of the 
Canadian intellectual: the resigned pessimism, the alarm at senti- 
mental enthusiasm, the cold invitation to look at reality and to re- 
member that it is almost certain to be worse than you think. From 
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the vantage point of 1956 the precise and regrettable accuracy of the 
deflationary comments is evident. And yet the enthusiasm was 
genuine too, and significant and alive. It was perhaps an unexpected 
reminder of the fact that a nation does not live on pessimism and 
realism alone, useful as these qualities may be. At the lowest esti. 
mation the ‘culture probe’ was more than a sentimental interlude in 
national life. It represented rather those profound sentiments and 
convictions which go far deeper than reason because without them 
life has no meaning. 

Within its very general terms of reference the Massey Commission 
was required to investigate certain specific institutions: the CBC 
the National Film Board, the National Gallery, and others. Examin- 
ing and reporting on these bodies gave an initial point and precision 
to the assignment. It was, however, clear that (to borrow the phrase 
of a famous document) the generality was not to be restricted by 
the particulars. It was not. The inquiry was extended to the whole 
web of activities associated with the central institutions and to many 
other matters as well. Some of the briefs presented to the Commis 
sion cast a very wide net indeed. Almost all were helpful if only 
indirectly. 

It has occasionally been suggested that there was too much of 
cultural chauvinism in the briefs and in the evidence; and in the 
Report that followed too much attention to the merit of being made 
in Canada, too much anxiety to be different for the sake of being 
different. It is not for the present writer to say that the Commis 
sioners did not fall into this sin, but, at least in their better moments, 
they were firmly against it. Moreover, neither they nor their critic 
could have supposed that there was any warrant for this in thei 
terms of reference. It was not a question ‘of Canadian culture but d 
culture in Canada. What place did the cultivation of the arts, letter, 
and sciences have in Canadian life? What place should it have} 
What could the national government properly do in the matter? 

The assumption was that as economic activity is essential to lif 
as existence, so cultural activity is essential to life as well- being. | 


is necessary for the well- -being of the individual and of the com 
munity. The individual cannot live by bread alone; and the tre 
life of the community must reside in those intangibles which derive 


their chief value from being enjoyed in common. 
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And yet there was an aspect of this question which might appear 
to involve actual chauvinism. There was no mention in the terms of 
reference to historical precedent, but inevitably the minds of those 
engaged in the inquiry turned to historical parallels. At no time in 
western history has any nation totally ignored the importance of 
national recognition of, and support for, non-material values. At no 
time has any capable ruler been unaware of the danger of neglecting 
these powerful forces or of allowing them to fall too completely into 
independent or alien hands. The new national monarchs of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, fearful of more than one rival 
influence, made themselves patrons of the arts and sciences not from 

rsonal taste alone, but as an important element in the prestige 
by which they claimed men’s loyalty and support. Nor did they for- 
get to patronize and even to attempt to control the Church without 
whose moral support their power might either collapse or be com- 

lled to rest unashamedly on naked force. 

Such historical reflections do not certainly demand a ‘Canadian 
culture’ as Nazis might call for Aryan art or Soviet Russia for pro- 
letarian music. They do, however, suggest the impossibility of en- 
tirely separating political from cultural and moral community. To 
attempt to do so Cand this is stated in the Report) is to deny the 
moral character of the state. Moreover, Canada is attempting the 
almost impossible, to grow as a nation with ‘a small and scattered 
population in a vast area... this population ... clustered along 
the rim of another country many times more populous’, a country 
with which Canada has ‘peculiarly close and intimate relations’. In 
such circumstances Canada cannot neglect those intangibles which 
other nations more secluded in their early development have found 
essential to their common life. Or to express the same truth from 
the individual viewpoint, the Canadian, like other men capable of 
reason, of a love of beauty, of aspiration toward the good, cannot 
give the full loyalty demanded by the modern nation-state to any 
organization w hich finds no place for at least some of these things 
which are so essential a part of himself. 

Reflections such as these prompted the search for some brief and 
cogent statement which would bring to a point the vast intellectual 
and moral implications of the terms of reference. It was found in 
the quotation from St Augustine printed at the beginning of the 
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Report and which, translated, reads: ‘A nation is an association of 
reasonable beings united in a peaceful sharing of the things they 
cherish, therefore to determine the quality of a nation, you must 
consider what those things are.’ The lines were found to be ad 
mirable for many reasons. It is clear that they leave plenty of room 
for Canadianism, and none for chauvinism. But if St Augustine was 
right, the Massey Commission was concerned with the truest well- 
being of the Canadian nation and of all its neighbours. 

The evidence and information accumulated and the conclusions 
drawn from them were presented at length in the Report. It was 
important that the story should be told fully and roundly. A brief 
statistical survey would have suggested that Canadians taken as a 
whole were a nation of barbarians with little care for anything 
beyond political survival and material prosperity. Libraries might 
be accepted if the American foundations would pay for them, stv 
dents sent abroad if other countries would offer scholarships, 
scientific laboratories equipped if ‘practical’ applications were around 
the corner; but any evidence of spontaneous devotion to arts and 
letters as necessary to life would have been covered by the sheer 
mass of expenditures for armaments, automobiles, cinemas, chewing 
gum, and comics. 

A detailed examination of evidence showed that many Canadians 
were capable of material sacrifices for the non-material things that 
they truly cherished. It showed also that, apart from the provisions 
for formal education made by provincial authorities, governments at 
every level—dominion, provincial, and municipal—were concerning 
themselves with the general education of the community and with 
the encouragement of creative effort in many fields. The new in 
stitutions of mass communications, the CBC and the National Film 
Board, were working beside and in co-operation with the culturd 
products of a more exclusive age such as the National Gallery and 
the National Museum. There was every evidence of public ap 
preciation of the services being given. 

But these hopeful details could not obscure the general fact o 
under-nourishment of the arts, of an excessive dependence on patron 
age from abroad, of inadequate facilities for communication between 
various parts of the country with an inevitable loss not only of what 


may be called moral understanding and goodwill, but also of the 
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gimulation and enlightenment which the innumerable communities 
within the community could offer to each other. The individual 
capable of sustained and original thought may achieve nothing 
because he is incapable of the moral effort required to summon up 
his powers and set them to work. A consideration of the Canadian 
gene suggests that Canadians may fail even to acknowledge their 
yast debt to western civilization not from incapacity or ill-will but 
fom sheer carelessness. 

The Massey Report recommended that there should be a col- 

lective taking-thought about Canadian cultural affairs in order to 
srengthen the community by encouraging the freest and fullest 
development of the pursuits which are at the centre of life. In no 
dvilized society have these pursuits ‘paid for themselves’. They 
have lived through the gifts of those who cherish them. It was 
observed that individuals are doing much (and could do very much 
more); that provincial governments have in certain instances shown 
great imagination and enterprise. 
"It was believed, however, that Canada’s needs could not be met 
without a greater expenditure of money and thought by the federal 
authorities. Apart from the important specific recommendations on 
radio and television, the chief recommendation of the Report was 
the establishment of a Canada Council. This was to be a group of 
people appointed by the government, representative of the ablest 
and most devoted citizens, required to devote itself to the general 
encouragement and fostering of cultural activities, including the 
promotion of mature scholarship and the arrangement of inter- 
national cultural exchanges. Such an organization would not be an 
organ of cultural regimentation. It would be a symbol of the con- 
cern of a free people for those things in human life that cannot be 
conquered or destroyed. It would, of course, be difficult to establish, 
and its path in a country like ours would be beset with perplexity 
and danger. But perplexity and danger are the necessary concomit- 
ants of life and freedom; refusing the first two, we are likely to be 
denied the second. 

Looking back after five years it is possible to discern many en- 
couraging signs which may be taken as the natural sequel of the 
enthusiasm which greeted the Report. A number of specific recom- 
mendations ranging from financial aid to Canadian universities to 
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the appointment of a trained historian to the Historic Sites ang faith. 
Monuments Board have been followed by the federal government} teach 
Provincial governments, especially in the West where there is , depe: 
spate of anniversary celebrations, have been generous and dis, yncr: 
criminating in their encouragement to scholarship and to the arts profi 
Even more interesting are the evidences of private enterprise and) over, 
generosity. The astonishing achievement at Stratford is only the pote! 
most sensational of new and bold undertakings in many differen, Se 
parts of Canada. term 
It would be presumptuous and absurd to attribute these welcom The 
events to the Massey Report. They derive rather from the keen more 
interest in the arts which the Commissioners were privileged to were 
observe and report on, and to the growing prosperity and confidence rapic 
in the country which, also, the Report remarked on but did no free 
create. The appointment of the Commission came at a critical phas cent 
in national growth, a time when a people may even make a conscious idea: 
choice of destiny. The Report was, in a sense, a symptom which econ 
in its turn became, no doubt, in part a contributory cause. the 
But the pessimists who discounted all sentimental enthusiasm ar bud; 
still right. The Massey Report recommended the preservation of the ship 
national broadcasting system in its integrity, and the appointment hom 
of a Canada Council. The broadcasting system is still under attack soci: 
and in grave danger, and the Canada Council apparently has been and 
played with until it is worn out. After all the polite speeches, on sacr 
one of the two essential matters and perhaps on both, the public gove 
voice has pronounced against the recommendations of the Report. who 
The reasons are not difficult to find. Opposition to the principle) the 
of the Report (as distinguished from numerous friendly criticisms) bart 
derives from three principal sources. T 
First there are the barbarians. Barbarians are of many kinds; som| part 
of them are admirable and others are charming persons. Seldom) and 
however, are they both and often they are neither. They are thos! Fret 
who from ignorance, stupidity, prejudice or greed or sheer cai wou 
ness shut their eyes to the wholeness of life and of society. The acce 
refuse to see that every part of existence is relevant to every othe| tion 
part; and they cannot understand that the price of truth and beaut} Cor 
—and even of simple honesty and decency—is eternal sacrifice, the| stit 
casting of bread on the waters not in superstition but in reasone a fr 
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faith. In other words, they reject the lesson which history seems to 
teach that man’s happiness and even his security in society seems to 
depend on a continued reaching out after the unknown truth, the 
uncreated beauty. Barbarism in Canada provides an immensely 
profitable field for commercial exploitation. The exploiters, more- 
over, are aware that barbarians are made, not born, and that the 
potential field is as wide as the nation. 

Second there are the exponents of what must, regretfully, be 
termed the outdated laissez-faire liberalism of the nineteenth century. 
The English Manchester School strove to confine the government 
more or less to the activities of the policeman and the soldier. They 
were optimistic enough to believe that even these functions would 
rapidly diminish in importance with the spread of the gospel of 
free trade. Twentieth-century Canada has paid these nineteenth- 
century Englishmen the tribute of preserving certain shreds of their 
ideas as dogmas while (necessarily) rejecting in its entirety their 
economic and political philosophy. Thus Canadians tenacious of 
the liberal philosophy contribute cheerfully to an immense defence 
budget, they maintain something approaching an economic dictator- 
ship, and they implore a paternal government to take charge of the 
home and the school. But as Burke once said, every nation as- 
sociates its freedom with some special object which is sacrosanct 
and with which government dare not meddle. In Canada the 
sacrosanct object appears to be culture. The traditional fear of 
government activity in this area dies hard in the minds of many 
who are very far from being barbarians. This fact has not escaped 
the attention of those who find it profitable to swell the ranks of 


)| barbarism. 


The third area of opposition is to be found precisely in that 
part of Canada where laissez-faire liberalism has no very strong hold 
and where barbarism, though ever present, is most fiercely resented: 
French-speaking Quebec. Many French-speaking Canadians who 
would not acknowledge a rabid or intransigent ‘nationalism’ cannot 
accept, or cannot accept completely, the concept of Canadian na- 
tionalism inherent in the terms of reference of the Massey 
Commission. Canadian federalism, they believe, is a useful con- 
stitutional and political device within which two nations maintain 
a friendly but separate existence. The idea of two cultures thriving 
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within one nation seems to them impossible. The close ties between 
English-speaking Canada and the United States must, they believe 
lead to complete absorption of the minority group unless Quebe 
can support a distinct culture with a considerable degree of economic 
and political independence. 

Such views cannot be lightly dismissed, however dismaying they 
may be to the English-speaking Canadian who sees the culture of 
French-speaking Canada as a source of enrichment and inspiration 
but not as a barrier to the freest exchange and intercourse. It is not 
to be expected that those who have considered the amazing phe 
nomenon of la survivance, and who have been formed and nourished 
in that remarkable environment, can lightly accept any new scheme 
which seems to menace the cultural community which is so precious 
to them. The English-speaking Canadian may condemn their view 
as short-sighted or distorted. He may urge that this cultural national 
ism is providing a perfect ground for the virulent disease of 
racialism, the curse of the twentieth century, the foe of cultural 
values of all kinds, and above all the foe of the Church which has 
done so much to nurture French-Canadian culture. 

These arguments are all sound. Even if they satisfied the reason 
of the cultural nationalist they would not quite overcome his in- 
stinctive distrust of too-close association with those whom he cannot 
quite call Canadians. They will not reconcile him wholly to a 
Canada Council. By an odd combination of circumstances—odd 
that is, except by Canadian standards—the Massey Report, criticized 
for chauvinism by its friends, attacked with vehemence by bar 
barians and laissez- faire liberals, meets its most competent and 
sustained opposition from a group by definition opposed to bar 


barism, suspicious of laissez-faire, but itself hovering on the brink | 
of chauvinism. A Commission ordered to explore ‘the variety and) 


richness of Canadian life’ has at least pointed up the variety. 


And that, perhaps, is all that can be said. The Report, I believe 


was on the whole an honest report, and, on the whole it has been| 


honestly received. The Report itself and the treatment accorded to 
it are symptomatic of our national life with its divisions and cross 


currents, and its fears. They are symptomatic also of that toughness; | 
that will to survive, along with that fundamental acceptance of the| 


conditions of life as it is which has produced what we call the} 
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Canadian nation. The Report was addressed to and written for the 
government which had commissioned the investigation. But that 
sovernment was commissioned by a nation living according to 
jemocratic principles and the Report was necessarily offered to the 
nation as well as to the government. It has been widely and care- 
fully read. It is much quoted even yet. Democratic life depends on 
honest and competent decisions of men of goodwill dealing dil- 
ently with their common concerns. Given honesty, goodwill and 
competence, sooner or later what was sound in the Report will be 
recognized, what is good in the recommendations will stand. Such 
platitudes are, perhaps, a poor consolation to those who can see 
only so much to do in so little time. But there is nothing else to 
ay. In a dictatorship things may get done more quickly and more 
neatly; but this Report, in spite of some suggestions to the contrary, 
was written in the interests of freedom for a free people. 
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About Effie 


I don’t know how to begin about Efhe, but I’ve got to because | 
think you ought to know about her. Maybe you'll meet her one 
day, and then you'll be glad I told you all this. If I didn’t, then 
maybe you wouldn’t know what to do. 

I don’t remember her last name, but that isn’t important. The 
main thing is to watch out for her. Not many people have the 
name Efhe, so if you meet one, take a good look, because it might 
be her. She hasn’t got red hair or anything, or a spot on her face 
or a bent nose or any of those things, but the way you'll know her 
is this: she'll look at you as if she thought you were someone she 
was waiting for, and it will probably scare you. It did me. And then 
if she lets on that her name is Efhe, it’s her. 

The first time I saw her, she saw me first. I'll tell you. 

I came home from school one day, and it was springtime, so | 
had to put my coat in the cellar stairway because it was all wet 
There was a terrific thunderstorm going on and I was on my way 
upstairs to look at it. But after 1 put my coat away I thought Td 9 
into the kitchen, which was right there, and get a glass of milk an¢ 
a piece of bread. Then I could have them while I was watching 

I went in, and there was a shout. 

Maybe it was a scream, I don’t know. But somebody sure mat 
a noise and it scared the daylights out of me. 


Right then I didn’t know what it was. It looked like a ghost, you 
know, and then it looked like a great big grey overcoat, and it sor 


of fell at me. 
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TIMOTHY FINDLEY 
But it was Effe. 


Of course, I didn’t know her name then, or who she was or any. 
thing, but I figured out that she must be the new maid that my 
mother told me to watch out for because she was coming that day 
And it was. 

It was then that she gave me that look I told you about—th 
‘Who-are-you?’ one—and then she sat down and started to cry, 

It wasn’t very flattering to have someone look at you and then 
burst into tears, exactly. I mean it doesn’t make you want to x 
up and ask them what's the matter with them or anything. But] 
thought right then that I had to anyway, because I felt as though 
maybe Id really let her down by turning out to just be me an 
everything. You know, I thought maybe she thought it was Lochip 
var or someone. I'd seen maids break up like that before, when the 
didn’t like Toronto and wanted to go home. They just sat around 
just waiting all the time for some guy on a horse. 

I soon found out that I was wrong, though. 

Effie was waiting all right, but not the way most women do. Sh. 
knew all about him, this man she wanted—just when he’d com 
and what it would be like, all that stuff. But the man she wa 
waiting for certainly didn’t sound like any man I'd ever heard 

She just called him ‘him’, and sometimes it was even ‘they’, as i 
there were a thousand of them or something. 

That first afternoon, for instance, when I went up to her an 
asked her what was wrong, she sort of blew her nose and said: Tn 
sorry, I thought you were him.’ Then she looked out of the windo 
beside her and shook her head. ‘But you weren't. I’m sorry.’ 

I couldn’t figure out whether she meant ‘I’m sorry I scared yo 


or ‘I’m sorry you weren't this man I was expecting’. But I guess 


didn’t matter because she really meant it, whichever way it was.| 
liked that. I didn’t know anybody who went around saying the 
were sorry as though they meant it, and it made a big change. § 
I got my glass of milk and my piece of bread and sat down wit 
her. 

‘Would you like some tea? I'll make some,’ she said. 

‘I’m not allowed to drink tea, but I could have some in my mill 
I’m allowed that. My mother calls it Cambridge tea.’ 

‘Cambric—’ She stood up. 
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ABOUT EFFIE 

{ thought it was Cambiidge. I thought my mother said Cambridge 
tea. 

‘No, Cambric. Cambridge is a school,’ she said. 

Then she smiled. Boy, that was certainly some smile. And it was 
then she told me her name and where she came from. Howards- 
town. 

I'd seen it once—it was all rocks and chimney stacks and smoke. 
| saw it from the train and it didn’t exactly make you want to go 
out and live there. Howardstown had that sort of feeling that seems 
to say ‘I wish everyone would go away and leave me alone for a 
change.’ So you can see what I mean. And that’s where Effie came 
from. So knowing that, you could tell why she preferred to come 
to Toronto to wait for this man she was expecting. 

About that. I had to ask her but I didn’t know how. I mean 
when somebody flings themself at you like that, how do you go 
about asking them why? You can’t say ‘Gee, you sure did behave 
sort of peculiar just then’ or ‘Why was it you had a fit when I 
came in here?’ or ‘Do you always act like that when a person walks 
inon you?’ You can see what I mean. It would just be rude. 

So I sat there drinking my milk; and while she waited for the 
kettle to boil, she came over and sat down beside me at the table. 

‘Do you like the rain?’ she asked me. 

‘Sometimes.’ 

‘Like today? Like now?’ 

‘Sometimes.’ 

She gave up on that and said: ‘When does your brother come 
in?’ instead. 

‘Bud? Oh, he doesn’t come in till it’s time to eat. He plays foot- 
ball.’ 

‘In the rain?’ 

‘No, I guess not. I don’t know, then. Maybe he’s over at Teddy 
Hartley’s. He goes over there sometimes.’ 

‘Oh.’ She didn’t know about Teddy Hartley and Bud being 
such great friends. 

I began to wonder if when Bud came in she’d leap at him too. I 
had a picture of Bud’s face when she scared him. The trouble was 
that he’d probably start right out with his fists. He was like that. 
If you surprised him or anything, he just started swinging. With his 
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eyes closed—he didn’t care who you were. Sometimes you can really 
get hurt that way. Surprising Bud. 

When I thought of that, I thought maybe I should warn her, 
But I couldn’t figure out how to say that, either. It was the same 
sort of thing. I thought of saying ‘By the way, if my brother come 
in, don’t go leaping out at him—or else!’ But before I could, the 
kettle boiled. 

Effe got up and put some of the hot water into the teapot. 

‘Always warm the pot,’ she said, ‘first. Then pour it out and put 
in the tea leaves. Like this. Then you pour the boiling water ove 
them—see? Or else you don’t get any flavour. Remember that.’ 

I do. My first lesson in how to make tea. 

She came back and sat down. 

‘Now it has to steep.’ I remember that, too. 

She folded her hands. 

Her hair was black and it was tied in a big knot at the back. She 
had brown eyes that sort of squinted and she had a smell like 
marmalade. Orange marmalade. And she looked out of the window 

Then she said that the tea had steeped itself for long enough 
and was ready. She filled my glass because I’d drunk all my milk 
I hoped my mother wouldn’t come in and see me. 

Effie said: ‘Your mother told me I could have a cup of tea ever 
afternoon at four o'clock. It’s four fifteen now.’ And she poured her 
own cup. 

I got back to what I wanted to know. 

‘That sure is some thunderstorm out there,’ I said. 

‘Yes.’ She went very dreamy. “‘That’s why I thought you wer 
him.’ 

‘Who?’ I certainly would have made a terriffic spy. Why, you 
wouldn’t have known I really cared at all, the way I asked that, 

‘Him.’ 

‘Who's that?’ 


‘There has to be thunder, or he won’t come.’ 


‘Why is that? Is he afraid you'll hear him or something?’ I le 


myself get sarcastic like that because I thought it was time | got ti 
the bottom of things. 


‘On a cloud,’ she whispered. ‘A big black cloud. That’s a rule | 


All those other men always came on horses—white horses. No 
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ABOUT EFFIE 


Efie’s. A big black cloud. I felt pretty strange when she came out 
with that one. It sort of scared me. 

Will he take you away?’ 

‘Of course he will. That's why he’s coming. That’s why I’m wait- 
ing. 

‘Do you wait for him all the time?’ 

Oh no. Not always. Only when it rains. Then I get prepared.’ 

I looked around, but there weren’t any suitcases or anything. 
| wondered what she meant by ‘prepared’. 

That's why I thought you were him. There had just been a pretty 
big thunder and there was lightning and then you were there. I 
even thought I heard music.’ 

‘Maybe my mother has the radio on.’ 

I listened, but she didn’t. 

Did you hear anything?’ she asked. 

You mean like music?’ 

Yes.’ 

‘No, I don’t think so. I can’t remember, maybe I did—’ 

You did!’ She leapt up. I got scared again. ‘Did you, did you? 
Tell me if you did. Tell me. Did you hear it? The music? Did you 
hear it?” 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Oh, but you said...’ 

Then she sat down and it looked like she might cry again. 

‘Do you want Howardstown?’ I asked. I had to say something. 

But she said: ‘No, thank you.’ 

‘Wouldn’t you like to go back? 

‘No, thank you.’ 

‘I was there once. It was pretty.’ 

I lied that, but I thought maybe I had to for her sake. Then I 
lied again. 

‘I was there in the summertime. We spent our whole summer 
holiday there because we liked it so much. Don’t you want to go 
back?” 

‘No ——— thank you.’ 

That long line there is where she blew her nose. 


‘Don’t you want to see those nice rocks and everything? I liked 
those.’ 
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Then I thought of something. I thought I| had it. 

‘Effie?’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘Doesn’t it rain there?’ 

‘In Howardstown?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Of course it does.’ 

‘But does it thunder?’ 

‘Of course it does.’ 

‘And lightning?’ 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘Oh.’ 

I guess it wasn’t such a brilliant idea after all. So I thought again, 

‘Did he say he’d meet you here—I mean in Toronto?’ 

That at least made her laugh, which was something. It was nice 
when she laughed. 

‘Of course not. Don’t be silly. Why, if I went to Timbuctoo he 
just as soon find me there. Or in Madagascar even. I don’t have to 
wait around in any old Toronto.’ 

‘Oh”’ 

I was trying to think where that was. Madagascar. 

‘Besides, it’s not just me he’s after.’ 

Some Lochinvar. 

That really got me. I thought he was after Effe. 

Then she looked at me and all of a sudden I felt it. That it 


wasn’t just Lochinvar Jones she had in mind. Or some crazy man | 


on that black cloud, either. No, sir. Whoever he was, he surely 
was coming. You could tell that just from the way she looked. 

Then she said: ‘Some day when I know you better, I'll tell you 
Right now it’s four thirty.’ 

And she put her cup into the sink and washed it. And my glas 
and the plate from my bread and butter. She ran the water over 
them and she sang a song. 

And it rained and it rained and it rained. 

But there was no more thunder. 

That was over. 


The next time it was the middle of the night. About two weeks 
later. 
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There was another of those storms. I didn’t wake up at first, but 
then there was a crash of thunder that really did shake my bed. I 
mean it. I nearly fell out, even. 

I called out in a whisper to Bud, but he was asleep. I forgot to 
tell you we sleep in the same room. Anyway, I knew I didn’t have 
to be afraid, so it didn’t matter that he didn’t wake up. Thunder 
doesn’t scare me when you can look at it—I even like watching it— 
but when it’s night-time and everyone is asleep but you, then you 
begin to wonder if it really is just thunder. And sometimes you 
begin to think that maybe somebody will come and grab you when 
you can’t hear them because of the noise. I wondered if that was 
what Effie meant. 

Thunder and lightning and music,’ she'd said. It was like that. 
If there was ever thunder and lightning and music, then he’d come. 

I began to get scared. There was thunder all right, and there was 
lightning, but there wasn’t any music. 

Then there was. 

I didn’t exactly think I’d sit around to make sure. I thought I’d 
better tell my mother. 

Thunder and lightning and music. Yes, there certainly was 
music all right. It was faint, but it was there. Maybe I’d better 
warn Effie too, I thought. Mother first, and then Effie. 

I went into the hallway. My mother’s door was open, and she 
was lying there only covered with the sheet because it was so hot. 
She was asleep, though. The street lamp shone through the window 
and I can remember the metal smell of the screens. They smelt 
sort of electric. 

‘Mother.’ 

She sort of moved. 

‘Hey, Mother.’ 

I was very quiet, but I had to wake her up. I could hear that 
music even more now. 

‘Neil?’ 

She rolled over towards me and took my hand. I could tell she 
really didn’t want to wake up. Maybe she’d been dreaming. Our 
dad was away. 

T’m sorry, but I had to.’ 

‘Are you sick?’ 


‘No.’ 
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‘Then what is it?’ 

‘Can I get in with you?’ 

‘All right. Pull the cover up. That's right.’ 

We lay there and heard the rain. 

‘Now tell me about it. Can’t you sleep?’ 

‘No.’ I didn’t know where to begin. ‘Mother, has Effie ever talked 
to you?’ 

‘What about?’ 

‘I don’t know. But she said to me that if there was rain, and jf 
there was thunder, and if there was lightning, then maybe some 
thing would happen.’ 

‘The end of the world?’ Mother laughed very quietly. 

‘No, I don’t mean that. Some man.’ 

‘A man? What do you mean?’ 

‘Well, she said if there was thunder and lightning and every. 
thing, to watch out for music. Because if there was music too, then 
he'd come.’ 

‘Who'd come, dear?’ 

‘This man. Some man she’s waiting for.’ 

‘Well, if she’s waiting for him, then it’s all right.’ 

I guess she didn’t take it very seriously. 

‘Besides,’ she said, ‘there isn’t any music.’ 

‘Yes there is.’ 

‘There is?’ 

She sounded serious now all right. 

‘Yes, I heard it. That’s why I woke you up. I thought maybe 
we'd better tell her so she could be ready.’ 

‘Ready? Does she . . . does she really know who he is?” 

‘Well, she seemed to. She never said his name or anything. She 
just said that—’ 

‘And you heard it? The music, you really heard it?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Now don’t joke with me, Neil. This may be very serious.’ 

‘Spit. Honestly, I really heard it.’ 

‘Where from?’ 

‘I don’t know. I just heard it.’ 

My mother got out of bed. 


All this time the thunder was getting louder and the lightning 


was like daylight. 
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ABOUT EFFIE 
‘Well, we'll wake her up and ask her what it’s all about. Is Bud 


awake?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Leave him, then.’ 

She tried to turn on the lights, but they didn’t work. (That always 
happened two or three times a year in those big storms. Toronto 
never worked when you needed it to.) So we went into the hall 
in the dark. 

Effe’s room was at the top of the stairs. Very small, but it was 
the only one we had for her. It used to be mine. It had a sloping 
ceiling. 

We knocked on her door. 

No answer. 

It was pitch black. Effie always pulled the blinds. My mother 
went over and opened them and a bit of light came in. And then 
we saw that she wasn’t there. Her bed was all slept in and every- 
thing, but she wasn’t there. 

My mother let out a yell. Very quiet, but it was certainly a yell. 

We didn’t know what to do. 

We went out into the hall again. 

‘Shall I get Bud?’ I said. 

‘No. No, not yet.’ She was trying to get calm. Very calm. And 
then she was all right. 

‘Maybe we'd better go and look downstairs. We can get some 
candles from the diningroom.’ 

We started down the staircase. Half-way down we heard the 
music again. 

Very low it was. No words or anything, just the tune. It didn’t 
seem to come from anywhere in particular—it was just there. 

We stood still and listened. If we hadn’t been so scared, it would 
have been pretty. I mean it was a good tune. One that you could 
hum. 

My mother caught my hand and we started down again. 

‘Diningroom,’ she whispered. 

The diningroom was down the hall, and beyond it there was a 
sunroom, all glass windows, and in the summertime screens. 

We got into the diningroom all right, and from there the music 
was louder. 

Then we saw her. 
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ABOUT EFFIE 


She was in the sunroom, watching from the windows. All her 
black hair fell down her back. When there was lightning she stood 

, and when there wasn’t she sat down. All the time she sort of 
socked to and fro to the sound of the music. 

She was crying—but she had that wonderful smile. 

Just once, when the music stopped, she said something. I don’t 
know what it was because she said it too quietly for me to hear. 
And the reason she said it when the music stopped was because 
she was the music. She was. It was Effe singing. 

My mother and | didn’t bother her, though. She looked so happy 
there—even with the tears down her face—and as my mother said: 
{t doesn’t hurt people to sing once in a while. Even at night.’ 

So we went back to bed and my mother said would | like to 
sleep with her, and I said yes. We got in and we thought about 
Efhe downstairs. 

Do you know?’ 

‘No. Do you?” 


No.’ 


Then, later on—I think it was about three months later—Effe 
came to my mother and said she’d been called away. 

‘Where to, dear?’ my mother asked her. 

‘Just away,’ said Effie, like a princess. ‘And so I've got to go.’ 

My mother didn’t ask her because Effie had been such a good 
person in the house, and Mother knew that if she had to go away 
then she had to, and it was honest. You never had to think about 
that with Effie—she always told the truth and everything had a 
reason. Even if you didn’t get to know what it was. 

We certainly hated to see her leave us. Even Bud was sad about 
it, and he was never much good with maids. He used to be too shy 
with them. 

Before she left, she gave me a set of toy animals, little ones—a 
pig and a cow and a horse and four sheep—all in a box. She knew 
that I had this toy farm. 

And for Bud she had a box of toy soldiers. Only they were very 
peaceful soldiers, just standing at ease, and there was a little sentry- 
box too, for them to go into when it rained. 

She gave my mother a hankie with an M on it because my 
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mother’s name is Margaret. It was real linen and she still has jt 
I mean she hasn't lost it or anything. 

The day she left, she was having a cup of tea just before she went 
to get on the streetcar and I found her in the kitchen just like the 
first time. 1 had some flowers for her. Little ones, that she could 
carry without them getting in the way. 

And she looked at them and said: ‘That’s his favourite colour,’ 
(They were purple.) And she thanked me. 

So I asked her right then and there. 

‘Tell me who he is.’ 

She smiled and winked at me. 

‘That’s a secret.’ 

‘But is he real? Will he really come for you some time? Please 
tell me.’ 

Then she did this wonderful thing. She got down on her knees 
and put her arms around me and her head against me. I remember 
looking down at her hair underneath her hat. 

And she said: ‘Don’t worry about me.’ Then she got up. 

‘Now it’s time to go. Thank you for the flowers.’ 

She picked up her suitcase and went in to say goodbye to my 
mother. 

‘Do you want Neil to take you to the streetcar?” 

‘No, thank you, Mrs Cable. I'll be all right. It’s such a lovely 
day.’ 

I think we both knew what she meant. 

I didn’t watch her go. Not at first. But then I ran out to see her 
before she turned the corner. Then she did—and was gone. 


Effe. 


So you can see what I mean. It still worries me. And that’s why 
I want you to be sure—to be sure—to recognize her when you see 
her. She'll look at you, just like she did at me that first day in the 
kitchen, as though you were someone she was looking for. But if 
she does, don’t be scared. This man, I don’t know who he is, but 
if it’s Effe he wants, then he’s all right. 








ALAN BROWN 


Gabrielle Roy 
and the ‘Temporary Provincial 


The first and third novels of Gabrielle Roy tell about the impact 
of poverty, war, and the twentieth century on a few unsuspecting 
inhabitants of Montreal. The second and fourth describe the 
relatively simple lives of country people and children in Manitoba. 
Taken together, they might be said to form a dialogue of experience 
and innocence. The characteristics of innocence are happiness and 
curiosity; the characteristics of experience are knowledge and, most 
often, regret. What seems to interest Gabrielle Roy is the inter- 
action of the two conditions: curiosity as the beginning of knowl- 
edge; and regret as an inverse recognition of the possibility of 
happiness. Man expels himself from the Garden but can never quite 
forget the significance of the time he passed there. On the other 
hand, because of circumstances peculiar to life in large modern 
cities, it may be increasingly hard to recall that such a thing as 
a garden ever existed. 

Gabrielle Roy grew up in St Boniface, Manitoba, taught there 
in the thirties, went to Europe in 1937, visited France, studied 
dramatics in London, returned to Canada in 1939, and lived 
Montreal while writing her first novel, Bonheur d’occasion, which 
appeared in 1945. In 7 Deschambault, published ten years later, 
she gives some indications of the childhood curiosity that led to this 
itinerary and its literary culmination. The usual flyleaf disavowal 
‘The persons and circumstances of this novel are purely imaginary’) 
undergoes a change in Rue Deschambault: 
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Certain circumstances of this story have been taken from real life; but 

the characters and almost all that happens to them are products of 

the imagination. 
I neglected this clue until I had read the book, and the conviction 
that the story was that of Gabrielle Roy’s own growing-up came as 
a result of one particular passage, though there were some general 
hints that might have been helpful if I had been looking for them, 
One, by hindsight, was the aura of tender astonishment with which 
she surrounds people and events. When I was four our black dog 
swallowed a marble under the immense spruce tree in front of our 
house. I still remember how miraculous it seemed that there should 
be a dog, that he should be black, and swallow marbles; and that 
grown-ups, including aunts, should make such a marvellous fuss 
about it all; and finally, that he should not drop dead from his in- 
discretion, but continue to be a dog, black, etc. 

The simplest happenings in Rue Deschambault are suffused with 
this kind of wonder. Her mother’s negro boarder, the Italian neigh- 
bours, the pink hat she wore to visit her aunt, the Dutchman on 
whom she had her first childish crush, the beads and bangles of a 
short but highly rococo period through which she passed, these 
people and things are experienced (or re-experienced) with an 
intimacy that could only be, in a fairly literal sense, personal. But 
it was not until one of the later chapters that I became certain that 
the author was telling her own story at least partly in detail. 

The girl of the story, now about seventeen, is listening from the 
attic window to the shrilling of frogs in the ponds nearby. Her 
habit of hiding there is an old one. A previous chapter tells how she 
climbed there to cry and feel unwanted when her father had said 
something hasty and unmeant. At this point she is wondering what 
she will be when she grows up completely. 


The frogs’ voices swelled that evening until they were a cry of distress, 
and of triumph as well—as if to announce a departure. I saw then, not 
what I would become later on, but that I must set out towards becom- 
ing it. It seemed to me that I was there in the attic and at the same 
time far away in the solitude of the future; and that from that inevi- 
table distance I was showing myself the way, calling to myself and 

saying, ‘Yes, come along. It’s through here that you will have to pass.’ 

And so, I had the idea of writing. What, and why, I had no notion. 
I would write. It was like a sudden love that lays hold on your heart. 
It was really a fact as simple, as naive as love. . . . 
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| had been the child who reads in secret, and now I myself wanted 
to be the cherished book, this life of pages in the hands of an un- 
known being, woman, child, companion, whom I would hold to 
myself for a ‘few hours. Is there any possession like this? Is there any 
silence more friendly, any understanding more perfect? 


a — Jt js typical of pictures of the world constructed before leaving the 
al Garden that 


n. 
h that other self who beckoned to me from the future, that other self 
(oh! sweet ignorance) was dressed, as I was that night, in a navy-blue 
8 serge middy with a sailor collar. She had the same face, young and 
ur rather thoughtful, leaning on her hand. She had not grown older. 
Bs ‘ , 
; But a more realistic picture is painted by her mother, to whom she 
at P ‘ 4 ? 
confides her sudden determination to be a writer. 
S$ 
n- —To write, she said sadly, is very hard. It must be the hardest thing 
in the world to do—to make it true, you understand! Doesn’t it mean 
that you have to divide yourself in two, so to speak: one of you that 
h tries to live, the other that watches, and judges. . . . 
h- And she went on: 
‘ —First of all, you must have the gift. If it turns out you haven't, 


that’s a heartbreak; but if you have it, that may be just as bad. 
For people say ‘the gift’ but maybe they should say ‘the command- 
e ment’. And it's a very strange gift (my mother continued), not quite 
a human one. I think other people never quite forgive your having it. 
It's a little like some misfortune that sets you off from others, separates 
It you from almost everyone. 
1t How could my mother know all this so well? As she spoke I felt that 
what she said was true and as if I had already suffered it. ; 
But still I hoped that I could have everything: have my life, warm 
e and real like a ps ey and intolerable too at times with its hard truth, 
t and have as well the time to catch its echo in a deep place of the soul; 
time to walk, and time to stop in order to understand; time to be 
alone for a while on the way, and then to run after the others to 
rejoin them and cry happily, ‘Here I am, and here’s what I’ve found 
t for you on the way! Did you wait for me? Aren’t you waiting for me? 
Oh, wait, please wait!’ 


This view of the writer's calling is a very serious one, and may con- 
sequently seem a little old-fashioned. In fact, to the best of my 
knowledge, Gabrielle Roy has not written for television. She has, 
on the contrary, persisted in obeying the commandment of her 
novelist’s gift. ‘The author must see to it that the reader is cut off 
from his real horizon and imprisoned in a small, hermetically sealed 
universe,’ wrote José Ortega y Gasset. “To turn each reader into a 
temporary provincial is the great secret of the novelist.’ This was 
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the secret that Gabrielle Roy was beginning to penetrate by obserya. | 


tion of herself and others even as a child living on ‘Rue Descham. 
bault’. 

The little province of her first novel is the Montreal banliey of 
Saint-Henri. The working-class suburb is as self-contained and (ty 
all appearances) as far from the bright lights as Chicoutimi or & 
Boniface. The reader of Bonheur d’occasion is introduced to a serie; 
of characters through their connection with Florentine Lacasse, , 
silly, undernourished, romantic, and rather pretty girl who works a 
a dime-store lunch counter. A sociologist might formulate the theme 
of the book as ‘A Transition: from Depression to War in a French: 
Canadian Proletarian Community’. We are not at any point, how. 


ever, aware of reading a study. Contrary to assumptions still widely | 


made in the rest of the country, there was a variety of French 
Canadian attitudes to the last war. Many of these emerge from the 
book, but only as incidental functions of character, never as opinions 
shaped into pseudo-human form. 

The people of the story live their own lives, and happen to make 
some political or moral points in the process merely because they are 


real individuals set in a crucial period and allowed to act naturally. 


Their speech may present some difficulties to English-speaking 
readers who spurn (as they should) the translation, but the author has 
heard them so perfectly that their eccentric pronunciation does not 
become a wearisome stunt in the writing-down. It serves the real 
purpose of placing unmistakably the location, class, and education 
of the actors. Street-French in Montreal has a flavour as untrans 
latable as that of Yiddish, with some of the built-in pathos and 
humour of that language as well. Both are especially useful in con 
veying the tenor of intensive family life in crowded houses and 
closed communities. A Yiddish translation of the following passage 
would likely come off much better than the published English 
version, which I will quote later: 

La vieille est 4 la veille de sourdre pis de me mettre dehouars. La v'la 

pus endurable astheur que le beau petit Pitou y chante pus ses chan- 

sons. A part ¢a, a devient curieuse. A voudrait savoir quand est-ce 

qu'un gars va finir par la payer. 

The translator admittedly had a hard assignment. Local accent 
can be done into ordinary English, or into a comparable English 
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ycent. The former course is dull and the latter destroys the sense 
| locale. The version in The Tin Flute unfortunately tries both 


am- ‘ ia : ; 4 
spproaches, and in addition makes mistakes of interpretation. 

- of The old woman might bob up and chuck me out. She’s insufferable 

(to now that her darling little Pitou doesn’t come round to sing to her. 

s Besides, she’s got some curious notions. She wants to know when I 

P mean tO pay up. 

ries ” i 
first of all, ‘insufferable’ is clearly on a slumming expedition. 

at | Curieuse’ does not mean ‘odd’ but, literally, curious. The old lady 

me | sasking questions. And so on. Very few of us have an opportunity 


he | learn Greek or Russian, and we bridle understandably when told 
how much of Sappho or Dostoevsky we have missed by reading 
them in translation. All Canadians, howev er, can learn at least some 
h French by reading dollar bills, and with a little more effort could 

F spare themselves ploughing through clumsy translations of their 
_ | best native authors. We have not so many writers in any language 
that we can afford to do injustice to one. And to repay the labour 
ke | there are incidental joys in French-Canadian speech like the word 
| «stheur’, which means ‘nowadays’ but is merely a compact version 
| of ‘a cette heure’ used in a special sense. Pronounced, very roughly, 


| ateye-r, it is as French-Canadian as Christmas Eve tourtiéres, 

‘ which cannot be translated into pork pies without loss of flavour. 

“ The poverty and hopelessness of Saint-Henri do, however, pene- 

4] | tate even this English version. Financial, amorous, and family prob- 

yy | lems are solved for Florentine and her family by the menfolk joining 

« | the army. Even Pitou, the neighbourhood musician, who before did 

j | nothing but play the harmonica and the guitar. has enlisted. Pitou 

» | had turned up years before with his guitar, a:id everyone had asked 

4 where he had come by it. Obviously he couldn’t have bought such 

— thing: 

h On lui demandait: ‘Ow est-ce que t’as péché ¢ "a, ta zing-et-ling?” Et 
Pitou, rayonnant, répondait: ‘C'est un vieux aif gui m’a dit: “Si 
t'es capable de jouer un air, tout de suite, je te la donne pour rien, 
la zing-et-ling.” Et je l’ai eue, la zing-et- ling.’ 

‘The translator, incidentally, gives us ‘thingamajig’ for the mar- 
vellous ‘zing-et-ling’.) But now Pitou, and practically all the other 

; | males of age in Saint-Henri, are off to war. It is obvious that each 

, | man joins up for what he thinks are his own reasons, and that the 
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author is aware of pressures operating on them from outside the 
range of the novel. Her awareness is, with one unfortunate exce 
tion, left implicit. Only once, towards the end of the book, does she 
step in, quite unnecessarily, to tell us: ‘And so the men of Sain, 
Henri had found their salvation. Salvation through war!’ For the 
most part her dramatic symbols are effective because they are allowed 
to seem un-symbolic. 

Explanations of Canadian poverty in the arts usually start with 
mumbled comments on the size and dullness of the country. Yet, to 
quote again Ortega’s Notes on the Novel, ‘. . . any horizon wide or 
narrow, brilliant or dull, varied or monotonous, may possess an 
interest of its own which merely requires a vital adjustment to be 
discovered.’ Gabrielle Roy seems to have achieved this kind of rela. 
tion to her country and her people. Other Canadian writers, perhaps 
too ambitious, have fumbled at their vital adjustments without being 
able quite to get through, as it were, from sea to sea. Hugh Mac- 
Lennan, for example, in his Two Solitudes, succumbs to the tempta- 
tion to make the adjustment a political or intellectual rather than a 
vital one. 

Athanase Tallard, one of the main figures in his book, is a member 
of parliament. His appearance is aristocratic, he is publicly anti- 
clerical, believes in the industrial revolution, and is married to an 
Irish-Canadian. This unlikely compound of attributes might just 
have come alive for a writer primarily interested in character. But 
the political fallacy carries all before it, and M. Tallard turns out 
to be as credible as the bearded lady in a beauty contest. He is, of 
course, an artifact designed to prove a point, not to live. The charac. 
ters of Bonheur d'occasion live first and make their points inci- 
dentally. 

The treatment given to sex is another index to the two writers 
respective success in the matter of ‘vital adjustment’. In Two Soli- 
tudes it is introduced with a hollow sound as of the distant shunting 
of CNR freight cars. In Bonheur d’occasion it enters of its own 
accord, lightly, half by accident; and makes the kind of wry exit 
for which it is notable in real life. Again, the Church, in Two Soli: 
tudes, receives the over-emphasis to be expected from a politician or 
a churchman, but not from a novelist. She is a protagonist, as she is 
in the minds of most English-Canadians when they think about 
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Quebec; and so every character must be given a precise relationship 
to Catholicism, in accordance with the allegorical manipulation of 
the cast in general. In Bonheur d’occasion, on the other hand, the 
action is carried on with scarcely a reference to religion, except for 
the saint-struck child, and the reader is not in the least aware of 
stern, narrow priests (who certainly exist) or busy nuns (who also 
exist) or roaring papal bulls (which fall in the unicorn class). Most 
French-Canadians, whatever their attitude to the Church, are used 
to having it around and manage to get along without dramatizing 
their relations with the papacy. Perhaps one solitude at a time is 
enough to cope with. 

It was certainly enough for Gabrielle Roy’s third novel, Alexandre 
Chenevert, published in 1954. It is the story of a middle-aged bank 
cashier whose insomnias are haunted by the shattered reality of 
newspaper headlines and newsreels. The crash of a passenger plane, 
the misfortunes of the Jews, the atomic terror, any one of these—so 
it seems to Alexandre—should have been enough to stop the earth 
in its turning. But as it persisted in that ancient course it took on 
for him the appearance of a newsreel: 


A lion roars; a dancer raises her leg; a tank bursts into flames; Mus- 
solini appears, hung by the feet, his face horribly swollen; beside him, 
naked, swings the body of Clara Petacci; in the background skyscrapers 
rise in tiers; a faceless man speaks into the microphone. He says, The 
world has become one and indivisible. 


Chenevert’s concern over world affairs upsets him so that he can 
barely perform the duties that thirty years in the bank have made 
semi-automatic. The precariousness of life in general has acted 
directly on his personal security, for he feels in danger of losing 
his job. 

His wife, in a querulous phase of her middle forties, is troubled 
by smaller issues than those that disturb Alexandre. His best friend, 
Godias, at the office, reads a paper that emphasizes local news and 
ignores the world. Godias cannot understand his friend’s depres- 
sions, and Alexandre is, to all intents, alone. 

Lack of sleep and excessive worry finally bring him to hospital. 
Here the visits of the chaplain fail to relieve his loneliness. Alex- 
andre is a man of the city and, willy nilly, a man of the century. 
The Church has only stock answers to the questions that obsess him. 
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How could God have invented suffering, in which he is more exper 


to the dying. Alexandre dies with no solution to the problem. 

In this book Gabrielle Roy shows that the war has done more tp 
her city than simply sending its unemployed to fight without their 
knowing why. It has let in the century once and for all. Alber 
Camus, in L’Homme revolté, gives his version of the central differ. 
ence between the last century and this—a version that is very inter 
esting in relation to a city like Montreal, many of whose inhabitants 
live with a foot in both ages: 


How to live without grace—that is the question that dominates the 
nineteenth century. ‘By justice,’ answered all those who did not want 
to accept absolute nihilism. . . . The question of the twentieth cen- 
tury . . . which tortures the contemporary world, has gradually been 
specified: how to live without grace and without justice. 


Alexandre Chenevert was confronted with both questions at once, 
and was destroyed by them. 

This time there is no intrusion by the author, not a single slip 
from her position of novelist. The moral is there, but it is implicit 


in the story of one man. The physical impression of the city is more | 
vague than in Bonheur d'occasion, yet its atmosphere is increasingly | 


authentic and important as the locale for an unusual speed-up in | 


experience: one of the few places where the homme moyen of the 
eighteenth century and the average man of the atomic age could find 
themselves in momentary contact. 

A novel called Doucin, by Jean Dutourd, was published last year 
in Paris. Its hero is a bank clerk who is unable to sleep between five 
and six in the morning. The coincidence is interesting because there 
is no question of Dutourd needing help with his plots. His earlier 
novel about a child born with a dog’s head is sufficient tribute to 


his invention. It is the points of difference between Gerard Doucia | 


and Alexandre Chenevert that are fascinating, and the more so | 


because of outward circumstances which they share. 


The full experience of despair comes to Alexandre in middle age, | 


in the form of unanswered questions about the goodness of God. 
For Doucin at the age of thirty these questions have long been 
answered in the negative. He toys with the Hail Marys of his child 
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hood as ineffective soporifics. He toys with the idea that they might 
again comfort him as they did when he was young, but he knows 
that this is highly unlikely. And yet Doucin, simply because for a 
long time he has seen no reason for hope and found no meaning in 
life, is better able to survive than Chenevert, for whom the century 
arived too quickly. 

And yet Chenevert is given a moment of relief such as the French 
author has not been able 1 to accord to his hero. Doucin may be better 
bl to survive, but we are left with the feeling that survival under 

his conditions is hardly desirable. Alexandre Chenevert, on the other 
wy is condemned to death by his own fragility, and yet manages 
to salvage one day out of his life that gives a slightly changed sig- 
nificance to the bank, the city, the horror newsreels, and all the 
nightmares of his insomnia. Before his illness drives him to hospital, 
he takes a country holiday. Farmer Le Gardeur rents him a cabin 
in a wild part of his lake- country land, and here for the first time 
slitude (so terrible in the city because of the presence of others) 
becomes a peaceful thing. His first night alone in the cabin is more 
sleepless than those he passes in the city; but the second morning 


As gently as a last, long, supple wave leaving its foam and flowers 
on the bank, sleep left Alexandre on the edge of daylight. 

He opened his eyes, placed himself without shock in this August 
morning, in the country. 

He raised himself, his elbow on the pillow; a squirrel on the win- 
dowsill peeked at him as it nibbled a crust of bread. 

Alexandre did not dare to move. 

He experienced a kind of delicate pleasure at seeing himself robbed 
by this graceful creature. Life seemed innocent to him. 

Whether it was an illusion of sleep, or, on the contrary, a very 
clear perception at the very limit of dreams, in the instant of wakening 
Alexandre thought he perceived as it were a presence that detached 
itself from him, a vague form that, to his regret, grew more and more 
distant. 

An impression of childhood enfolded Alexandre. 

So began the most beautiful day of his existence. 


It is not surprising Cif one has started with the latest of Gabrielle 
Roy’s books and gone backwards) to find that for Alexandre the 
only surcease from the ‘world of telegrams and anger’ exists in 
country places and is associated with a return to a state or at least 
an impression of childhood. What is perhaps surprising is that 
Gabrielle Roy’s two books affirming the values of childhood and 
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country places should each have been preceded by a tough ang 
dificult work protesting against the values of the adult world ang 
the city. 
La Petite Poule d’Eau, one would think, is much more the sor 
of thing to expect in a first novel; and Rue Deschambault even more 
so, with its first-person reminiscences and, on the surface, unam- 
bitious form. And yet this is the order in which she places life and 
contemplation in the passage quoted above from Rue Deschambaul;. 
But I still hoped that I could have everything: have my life, warm 
and real, like a shelter, and intolerable too at times with its hard truth, 
and have as well the time to catch its echo in a deep place of the 
— oe 
She was, of course, speaking of her personal life as opposed to her 
writing; but her work itself follows this pattern. Where Nests the 
Water Hen (as her publishers translate La Petite Poule d'Eau, 
bringing to mind such distastefully Canadian titles as Roughing it 
in the Bush or Clearing in the West) is, it would seem, the leisurely 
and peaceful echo after Bonheur d’occasion; and Rue Deschambault 
reveals some of the deeper places in which the compassion of 
Alexandre Chenevert could find its origin. Luzina and her family, 
living on an island in Little Water Hen River, with their trials of 
pregnancy and education, and the robustious, polyglot Capuchin, 
Father Joseph Marie, are affirmations of the possibility of joy, or 
love, or generosity, given a favourable habitat. Whether it is rural 
Manitoba or the Garden of Eden would seem to be immaterial, so 
long as it is not a twentieth-century city. This, of course, is a dis 
turbing message for Gabrielle Roy’s readers, most of whom inevi- 
tably live in the wrong places; but perhaps it is not illegitimate for 
a genuine novel to bring about a re-consideration of values. She has 
not the breathtaking sweep of the greatest novelists, but because 
her basic preoccupations are important ones she does not repeat 
herself nor grow thin; and because she does not write primarily as a 
Canadian (the non-existent entity), she manages to exist as a writer, 
regional to a high degree as a good writer must be, but with sensible, 
non-political frontiers within which to create her ‘small, hermetically 
sealed universe’. 
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Fiction Chromcle 


The picaresque novel, straying its single-tracked way through the 
adventures of wandering rascals or of innocents in a world of 
roguery, is the ancestral type of English fiction, and it has been 
revived constantly since the days when Colonel Jack and Moll 
Flanders set out on their travels through the world of Defoe’s 

imagination. In its evocation of the ancient symbol of the journey, 
the picaresque appeals to a wide variety of readers. It also offers 
certain temptations to the writer, and first of these is the very sim- 
plicity of its form. A suitably colourful—or suitably ingenuous— 
character is conceived, and is sent — his peregrinations through 
a world inhabited by strange people and bizarre perils, until he 
reaches his final destination in the arms of Sophia Western or her 
equivalent. 

But it is the very simplicity of the picaresque that imperils the 
wtiter as well as the hero. This kind of fiction flourishes best in an 
intellectually uncomplicated society. The most successful examples 
were written by the English middle-class readers of the eighteenth 
century; they were disdained by most contemporary imaetiacniaali 
ind themselves ignored or mocked the standards of current literary 
mandarinism. Defoe and Fielding and Smollett—all of them wrote 
xs plain men for plain men, and their merit lies in the way they 
entered frankly into the common life of their time and, with humour 


and as much verisimilitude as they could attain, gave it a new life 
in literature. 
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In our age the standards and tasks of fiction—at least of the fiction 
that seriously pretends to literary merit—are both more demandin 
and more complex than in the eighteenth century, and this is doubt. 
less inevitable, since such writing is now produced mostly by intel. 
lectuals for a relatively sophisticated public. Moreover, the nine 
teenth-century developments in form and content lie between ys 
and Fielding; in terms of either conscious articulation, as in the 
cases of Flaubert and James, or of organic tension, as in the cases of 
Balzac and Dostoevsky, the novelists of that age introduced a formal 
intricacy that ran parallel to an increasing complexity of the writers 
insight into the inner life of man. For the tasks these writers set 
themselves, the picaresque was, by the very limitations of its form, 
inadequate, and it is hard to think of a major work in this genre 
since the late eighteenth century. True, one can find picaresque 
elements in much of the typical fiction of the past century and a half 
Cin novels as varied as, for instance, Ulysses and Journey to the End 
of the Night), but only as single components in relatively elaborate 
formal patterns. 

I have indulged in these prefatory remarks because I am conscious 
of a recent tendency in fiction—and not merely in English and 
American fiction—towards a loosening of formal discipline, and it 
is symptomatic of this tendency that the picaresque should be mak- 
ing a new re-appearance on both sides of the Atlantic. A writer 
active in this revival is Nelson Algren, the current literary hiero 
phant of the North American underworld. Algren’s new novel, A 
Walk on the Wild Side, is the flamboyant history of Dove Link 
horn, an illiterate poor white boy from a run-down ‘Texas town who 
sets out, during the thirties, to ride the rods in the Deep South, 
and finally reaches the New Orleans tenderloin quarter of Story- 
ville, where he becomes a performer in a brothel sideshow for 
voyeurs. After a stretch in prison, among a varied company of 
junkies, pansies, drunks, and exhibitionists, Dove is released, to be 
beaten up and blinded by a legless strongman who is his rival for 
the love of an ex-schoolmarm prostitute. He finally returns home 
to seek refuge in the arms of a Mexican woman w ho initiated his 
career as a backstreet Don Juan. 

In A Walk on the Wild Side Algren falls into the trap that awaits 


those who in our day attempt to revive an archaic style; nagged by 
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the desire to bring complexity into a form that threatens always to 
sag into pedestrianism, he establishes contrast by the exaggeration 
of character-types and the over-emphasizing of comic and sadistic 
incident. But in the world of strong primary colours that he creates, 
those aspects of his novel which really need highlighting have no 
longer any distinguishing tonal qualities, and the ultimate effect 
of Algren’s clashing vividness is often a blurring of the reader’s 
yision into dazzled neutrality. 

By some critics Algren has been named the new leader of Chicago 
Realism. If one is to define true realism—and I would defend such 
a definition—as an imaginative transmutation of perceived reality 
into a symbolically appealing form, then it does not scem to me that 
Algren merits the accolade. For his people are figures of fantasy 
rather than imagination, creations of a compassion that has flowed 
over into sentimentality, so that the outlines of evil are fuzzed by 
comic charity. Algren’s best-known novel, The Man with the Golden 
Arm, already moved on the edge of this stage of romantic under- 


world puppets—the good-hearted whore, the lovable old exhibition- 
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ist, the sneak-thief with the soul as clear and innocent as crystal- 
but retained enough of reality to draw one deeply into the predica. 
ment of its addict hero; but one looks on the adventures of Dove 
Linkhorn (appalling though they sometimes are) with the detach. 
ment one feels towards the misfortunes of Punch, and this, I think 
is a fair measure of Algren’s retreat from the goals of true realism, 
Like Erskine Caldwell a decade before, he seems to be held captive 
by the lowlife stereotypes of his own devising. 

Simone de Beauvoir’s The Mandarins is dedicated to Nelson 
Algren, but though the biographically curious will seek, and doubt. 
less find, the reason for this gesture in the pages of de Beauvoir 
massive novel, the link is personal and in no way literary, for it js 
hard to find very much in common between Algren’s lurid purge- 
tory and the grey landscape of the existentialist mind. Clearly, The 
Mandarins is largely autobiographical, linked so closely with the 
Parisian intellectual circles to which its author belongs that it is no 
difficult guessing game to pick the originals for many of its charac. 
ters: Sartre and Camus, Malraux and Koestler, and Mile de Beauvoir 
herself—all of them show their barely disguised features through the 
thin veils of transformation that have been cast over them. 

Life is absurd, life is empty, life is meaningless, say the existential- 
ists, except in so far as the individual himself gives it content and 
meaning through his own struggle, a struggle which will be point: 
less unless it takes place within the existential world of material 
living. For, these bleak philosophers declare, there is no purpose in 
seeking one’s salvation in the realm of essence, the metaphysical 
kingdom, since the essential proceeds only out of the existential; it 
is here and now that man must stand up and defy the absurdity of 
the universe. And the literary figures who people and give its title 
to The Mandarins are involved precisely in this effort to find each 
his or her own way of living with integrity on the complex personal 
and public situations of Paris immediately after the German occu- 
pation. The comradeship of the Resistance is ended; in the opening 
months of the Liberation men begin once again to seek their own 
ways, to see the faults in those beside whom they have fought under 
the grim necessities of the struggle against the invaders. The agonies 
of choice are exemplified in the auch which assail two of the lead- 
ing characters—Henri Perron, editor of a left-wing newspaper, and 
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Robert Dubreuilh, founder of a struggling independent socialist 
novement—over their relations with the Communists, their former 
Resistance associates. Revelations concerning the slave camps in 
Russia, and the tendency of the Stalinists to blacken even their 
former friends when they disagree with them, force these two 
writers to define their own attitudes, and slowly to emerge into 
glf-sufficiency, if not into happiness. 

In a superficial way, there is a resemblance between The Man- 
darins and Koestler’s novel of a few years ago, The Age of Longing. 
Both deal with the post-war intellectual world of Paris, and there 
sre likenesses between characters and scenes which make it clear 
that the same people and the same setting have served both writers 
for models. But this very identity of raw material points up the 
difference between their attitudes. Koestler writes with the dedi- 
cated gloom of a Jeremiah. He has a message which to him is of 
burning importance, and he portrays the Paris of our age in such 
a way as to give this message emphasis; he sees it as the centre of a 
civilization eaten from within by the rot of longing, and doomed to 
destruction by the materialist barbarians from the East. Simone de 
Beauvoir is herself by no means an undidactic novelist; politically, 
philosophically, even sexually (as a militant defender of the cause 
of women) she is engagée. But to be involved does not mean to be 
obsessed, and her representation of the mental confusions typical of 
Paris a decade ago has enough sympathy, but also enough detach- 
ment, to take one into the lianas dimensions of the situation in a 
way Koestler has not done since he wrote Darkness at Noon. 

Yet there is one way in which de Beauvoir herself seems to pass 
over from involvement into obsession. The Mandarins has really a 
double theme—the intellectual agonies of Perron and Dubreuilh on 
the one hand, and on the other the emotional torments of Anne, 
Dubreuilh’s psychologist wife. Anne, who has long ceased to have 
anything more than a companionate relationship with her husband, 
goes to a psychoanalytical congress in the United States, and there 
meets a Chicago novelist, Lewis Brogan, with whom she falls in 
love. Her sense of duty takes her back to Paris, but next year she 
goes again to America, and this time lives through the bitterness of 
feeling her love breaking upon the hard rocks of Brogan’s selfishness. 
When she finally returns to Paris, it is with suicide in her mind; 
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again, only the thought of the grief she will cause her friends makes 
her put down the capsule of cyanide she is about to swallow. ‘Per. 
haps one day I'll be happy again. Who knows?” she tells herself as 
the book ends. 

The description of Anne’s misery is dominated by a cumulative 
and uncharacteristic self-pity which has an evident connection with 
the ideas which Simone de Beauvoir put forward in The Second 
Sex, but which also creates a jarring contrast with the restraint used 
in dealing with the experiences of Perron and Dubreuilh. It is this 
unresolved rift between probable and improbable feeling—in terms 
of the characters involved—that constitutes the principal - it of The 
Mandarins. Yet on the whole it is a novel large in conception and 
understanding as well as in size, and those who wish to understand 
the character of the French radical mind should not neglect it. 

Among the younger British writers who have come recently to 
public notice—and to my mind one of the best of them—is Iris Mur. 
doch, whose new novel, The Flight from the Enchanter, com- 
bines grotesquerie, satire, and compassion in portraying the inter. 
locking lives of a number of post-war Londoners. Each of these 
people is bewitched by some tyrannical situation or preoccupation, 
A historian neglects his major work for the pursuit of an impos 
sible clue to an indecipherable ancient language. An official in an 
international relief agency becomes fascinated and at the same time 
terrified by the enamelled efficiency of his scheming secretary. A 


well-to-do young woman, led by political principles, works in a | 
factory, and there becomes inv olved with two Polish brothers; unable 
to break away from her pattern of self-abasement, she is forced into | 


becoming their common mistress. Among these people, aloof, power- 
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yl because of wealth and influence, moves the enigmatic Mischa 
fox. Fox is, as he admits, not famous for anything in particular, but 
st famous, and the mystery in which he moves transforms him in 
the minds of the other characters into a malign influence, an en- 
chanter. In fact, he is so only because they project their own self- 

imposed enchantments upon him, and we are left in ambiguous 
iorance as to W hether he has made himself a sham, or wliadios it 
is the others alone who have created the myth that clothes him. 

As I have already suggested, the satirical element in The Flight 
trom the Enchanter is strong, and it is patently evident that Miss 
Murdoch has come much wail the influence of Wyndham Lewis. 
Fox, and his sinister retainer, the pornographic photographer Calvin 
Blick, derive directly from such Lewisian hollow men as Abershaw 
in Revenge for Love, and Rosa’s obsessional relationship with the 
Polish brothers, who seduce her in a dirty furnished room in the 
presence of their senile mother, has a sinister violence that seems to 
fow from the same source. But Miss Murdoch can also bring into 
action a humour of her own which is less savage but no less effec- 
tive than Lewis’s, and there is one scene—the meeting of a group 
of ancient suffragettes to save a dying magazine—which makes one 
feel that the author of The Flight from the Enchanter, when she 
has assimilated her influences more completely, will emerge as an 
important writer of ironic—rather than satirical—fiction. 

I make the distinction between irony and satire because, as I have 
remarked, compassion plays a great part in Miss Murdoch’s attitude, 
and compassion is a quality which the real satirist (who, like Lewis, 
is usually a puritan unable to afford tolerance towards human imper- 
fections) can rarely happily display. Irony, with its more flexible 
and playful outlook, can recognise and include just that feeling for 
the trapped which emerges from the equivocal pattern of The Flight 
from the Enchanter. 
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Poetry Chromcle 


Anthologies cannot be trusted to introduce a new poet. On the con- 
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trary. Out of his whole book breathes a whole intention, the air | 


in which the best poems gather fullest meaning, and which repre 
sents him for the reader as much as any single quotation. There is 
no alternative, really, to engaging in the creative process with the 
poets, old or new. A review only provides one tipster’s choices. 

A poem is an event. Only in sequence, and in retrospect, can the 
full import of an event be assessed. It would be idle to claim we 
could appraise the events of this year unless we justified the claim 
by an ability to predict next year’s. To fit a Canadian generalization 
over a group of poets who write in Canada is only rewarding in 
terms of Canadian generalizations, not in terms of poetry. Every 
writer, here or elsewhere, follows an individual direction, finds it 
out gropingly according to his lights. Sometimes his achievement is 
simply to clear a way for someone a generation later, or humbler 
still, to furnish us with better receptivity to a greater contemporary 
whom we have found too ‘difficult’. But such judgements emerge 
slowly. They are not part of the writer's concern, nor of his con- 
temporary reader’s. All we can do, in the thick of it, is listen for the 
poetry, let it extend our awareness as it will, recognize the possible 
seed in unsuccessful poems, and continue to expect the unpre 
dictable. Too optimistic? Well, read Leonard Cohen, who is, or was 
last year, a student at McGill. 
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Here is one of his poems, ‘Prayer for Sunset’, from Let us Com- 
sare Mythologies: 


The sun is tangled 

in black branches, 
raving like Absalom 

tween sky and water, 

struggling through the dark terebinth 
to commit its daily suicide. 
Now, slowly, the sea consumes it, 
leaving a glistening wound 

on the water, 

a red scar on the horizon: 
In darkness 

I set out for home, 
terrified by the clash of wind on grass, 
and the victory cry of weeds and water. 


Is there no Joab for tomorrow night, 
with three darts 
and a great heap of stones? 
The discovery of a new poet of stature is so exciting that it is hard 
to repress superlatives. Here is vigour, unstudied control, and range 
that extends to a high seriousness very few modern poets sustain, 
and seldom with Cohen’s amplitude. ‘Exodus’, in its introductory 
passage, recalls Cavafy’s ‘Barbarians’ and parts of Auden’s ‘Christmas 
Oratorio’, but the largeness of the last three-quarters is uniquely a 
new voice. This and ‘Beside the Shepherd’ are deeply moving poems. 
That the same poet should also give us ‘My lover Peterson . . .’ and 
the ‘Ballad’ (‘tidal waves lunging/ over the land,/ over these crosses/ 
these hills and this man’) is wonderful news. Poetry is Leonard 
Coher’s natural language, and as he writes it one feels its validity 
in any context he chooses—a truly joyful fact, especially when he 
chooses without apparent constraint or defensiveness. Whatever he 
may give us in the future, this first book is occasion for our gratitude. 


Where the text is simple, a reader loses who relaxes attention. 
Raymond Souster’s are often the statement of an idea, or a descrip- 
tion, with every excess carefully sheered away: 

My grandmother on her bed 
Struggles for breath; 


Though she still sips at life 
She would swallow death. 
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Or he writes a kind of reverse-aphorism, trimming off all the bark. 
that might engage wit or fancy and distract awareness: 


How many dead do you have to see in a war 
Before you know it is Death you are fighting for. 


To know what we see or feel involves stating it, at least to ourselves, 
and often in the process our words—inexact, overcharged with bor. 
rowed associations or emotional overtones—end by blurring the ey. 
perience rather than converting it into knowledge. Souster’s sim. 
plicity, in his best poems, conveys the knowledge of what he has 
seen and felt, and it then registers with the authority of an abso- 
lute. Where personal complexities intrude the poetry suffers, eg. 
the absolute, a human being’s loneliness, can be twisted down into 
the local statement of a particular poet resenting his isolation in an 
unsympathetic society. Some of the weaker poems suggest a pressing 
for awareness, a fear of habit’s dulling effect that has gone too far, 
into distrust of the selective purposes habit can serve. Scrupulously 
bare diction can fall into mere flatness. And in paring ri there 
is a risk of lopping off essentials if the organic structure happens t 
be branchy. But Souster’s Selected Poems is an authentic human 
statement. 


In his laconic diction, his speech-rhythms, his singularity, Irving 
Layton is close to Souster—as both of them are to the enlieiis style 
of William Carlos Williams. Souster’s drive is to pin down the con- 
tent of experience without adding or distorting. Layton, too, states 
the fact—chokecherries or a mosquito, for ex xample— but in the con- 
text of his collection the real subject of even these poems is the T’ 
a man free of warp or false anxieties, living as a natural creature. 
The stern realism recalls Henry Miller, but where prose led Miller 
on to the social implications of his position, Layton can stick to par 
ticulars. Sometimes by default he suggests a kind of Grandma Moses 
version of society. But where his theme sufficiently grips him, there 
is no default. The end of the title poem of this volume (The Bull 
Calf and Other Poems) rises into the dimensions of the inescapable. 
It is through intensity that Layton transcends his personal identity: 
the test of a Layton poem is whether the T’ is simply personal, or 
his poetic projection, disturbing, a pivot of reality. 
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Anne Wilkinson’s focus in The Hangman Ties the Holly is in- 
ward: personal experience made objective through a play of image 
and wit. There are, too, flashes of pure description, e.g. her insects: 

Klee-drawn saints 
And bright as angels . . . 
Most of the poems, however, treat such themes as essential loneli- 
ness, the vibrations set up in human encounters, the bedrock where 
all living things share identity. The quick, profuse images are some- 
times baffling. The ‘Swimming Lesson’ makes compelling use of a 
sustained metaphor, but the puns (‘Seamaritan’, ‘dyed a teacher 
_/ Not in wool/ but bright in silk and nylon/ to his diver’s 
soul’) won’t push into all the dimensions the mind demands of them 
‘Greek Island’—description again—shows a contrasting firmness: 
And bees sing here and the breathing sea 
Inhales the breath of flowers 
And hungry children cast their nets 
For a catch of gods, 


Scenting, in fumes of salt and honey, 
Things to come and the NOW in all things past. 


A frequent image for nature is a Christian or Jewish figure or 
festival, and almost every time the poems fail to counterweight these 
terms. Slighter poems, like ‘Once Upon a Great Holiday’, its lines 
light as petals, its sadness lifting into a near-elation of nostalgia and 
wonder, best convey the dream-anchored reality of Anne Wilkinson’s 


world. 


‘Whatever withdraws us from the power of our senses,’ wrote 
Samuel Johnson, ‘whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future 
predominate over the present, advances us in the dignity of thinking 
beings.’ Friday's Child by Wilfred Watson seems to contradict this 
dictum: for though its subjects, forms, images waken reverberations 
back through centuries, this book cannot challenge the ‘dignity’ in 
Layton’s best work. But even in the quoted sentence, Johnson con- 
veys the massive self firmly established in the centre of the present 
that was his lifetime. And this corollary helps to explain why Wat- 
son's book leaves one feeling empty; some inescapable pressures of 
the present scarcely register in it. ‘The White Bird’ is an exception, 
pethaps, though even there the literary feeling is stronger than the 
contemporary human feeling. Another way of saying the same thing, 
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a clearer way, since it defines the subjectivity of this judgement: 
his book suggests that Watson writes from a delight in literature 
rather than under the living compulsion to discover or convey some. 
thing. One feels cut off from these poems, from ‘engaging in the 
creative process’ with them, almost in proportion to their polish, 


Till the “ape of your beauty 
e 


Swung like a tear from my eye... 


The conceit deliberately calls up old poetic ghosts, but traditional 
or no, it still hurts the eyelashes. 


Think you of the pearl .. . 


Such constructions, even if they escape association with modem 
‘olde shoppe’ usage, obtrude style as a thing distinct in itself. The 
imagery is largely archetypal, and specific focus is often diffused to 
blend in: 


And the hawk 
Hawks it and the cougar 
Pads out love’s melancholy. 


It is not a Canadian’s cougar, to be so soluble in human terms. The 
fairest way to counteract the bias from a preference for a different 
kind of poetry is to quote—and at least four other poems might have 
been chosen as equally representative—from ‘In the Cemetery of the 


Sun’: 


There stood the skullbrow of my death’s 
Hill Cand I saw seven partridge 

In a brown apparition walk across 

My grave of grass, my prairie of grave, 
Birds of the earth made gross for winter, 
Their fat breast bosomed in the sun’s 
Light, tough the darkness of my hill was 
Fat behind them, as they walked across 
My morning and went) till my last day 


Sang into my eyes. In the cemetery of the sun below 
All the houses of the living were tombs; 

And I saw Calgary a hill of tombstones 

Rising under a coast of mountains 

Washed in the cold of my sun of cloud. 

When I walked to the wither of my day 

In this city where every backyard had 

Its cross and clothesline white and sere 

With sereclothes shining in the sun 

Of my first despair of resurrection . . . 
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Phyllis Webb’s Even Your Right Eye also draws on the past. Her 
own unpretentious, questioning, responsive personality orients the 
reader, makes the ‘tradition’ for him, as for her, just a term of ex- 
perience. Sometimes the poems are too close to personal concerns to 
come clear—‘Sprouts the Bitter Grain’ is one—and in the love poems 
the projection of the feeling is not fully convincing: one senses a 
sharper, more direct poetry hidden behind them. These inner feel- 
ings are communicated more fully when her subject is elsewhere— 
‘Curtains’, for example: 


An artist worked on these 

somewhere behind the print, the texture 

and the tint, and scattered leaves 

across a golden ground where they fell down 

as simply as they fell, and left abstractions 

curving in my breeze. The lunchtime sun discovers 
eww te and loops them through autumnal dells 
of aspen, elm, maple and alder 5 aes 

down to this grove where only sun is mover, 
where I am moved by pure design, feel, 

and October colour—abstractly drowned in autumn sun 
smothered in leaves and leafmould smells. 

Thus I elaborate a rite 

and draw the curtains on a summer's sigh 

haul in these dying coloured kites 

call in the leafless winter that I shun. 


William Empson’s mastery of his medium is a joy in itself—per- 
fectionism in full performance is a rare experience. The imagery 
calls on an exact and rich knowledge; and because nobody’s knowl- 
edge can now be ‘complete’, sometimes the notes are necessary to 
comprehension. Empson suggests that the need for notes may be a 
test of the poems, but since the notes themselves make lively read- 
ing, one is grateful that he did not weed out the poems that failed 
this test. The extensions of every image develop its meaning, as 
witness that serious exercise of wit, ‘Legal Fiction’: 


Law makes long spokes of the short stakes of men. 
Your well fenced out real estate of mind 

No high flat of the nomad citizen 

Looks over, or train leaves behind. 
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Or he writes a kind of reverse-aphorism, trimming off all the barbs 
that might engage wit or fancy and distract awareness: 


How many dead do you have to see in a war 
Before you know it is Death you are fighting for. 


To know what we see or feel involves stating it, at least to ourselves, 
and often in the process our words—inexact, overcharged with bor- 
rowed associations or emotional overtones—end by blurring the ex. 
perience rather than converting it into knowledge. Souster’s sim- 
plicity, in his best poems, conveys the knowledge of what he has 
seen and felt, and it then registers with the authority of an abso- 
lute. Where personal complexities intrude the poetry suffers, eg. 
the absolute, a human being’s loneliness, can be twisted down into 
the local statemen:: of a particular poet resenting his isolation in an 
unsympathetic society. Some of the weaker poems suggest a pressing 
for awareness, a fear of habit’s dulling effect that has gone too far, 
into distrust of the selective purposes habit can serve. Scrupulously 
bare diction can fall into mere flatness. And in paring down there 
is a risk of lopping off essentials if the organic structure happens to 
be branchy. But Souster’s Selected Poems is an authentic human 
statement. 


In his laconic diction, his speech-rhythms, his singularity, Irving 
Layton is close to Souster—as both of them are to the American style 
of William Carlos Williams. Souster’s drive is to pin down the con- 
tent of experience without adding or distorting. Layton, too, states 
the fact—chokecherries or a mosquito, for example—but in the con- 
text of his collection the real subject of even these poems is the T’: 
a man free of warp or false anxieties, living as a natural creature. 
The stern realism recalls Henry Miller, but where prose led Miller 
on to the social implications of his position, Layton can stick to par 
ticulars. Sometimes by default he suggests a kind of Grandma Moses 
version of society. But where his theme sufficiently grips him, there 
is no default. The end of the title poem of this volume (The Bull 
Calf and Other Poems) rises into the dimensions of the inescapable. 
It is through intensity that Layton transcends his personal identity: 
the test of a Layton poem is whether the ‘I’ is simply personal, or 
his poetic projection, disturbing, a pivot of reality. 
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Anne Wilkinson's focus in The Hangman Ties the Holly is in- 
ward: personal experience made objective through a play of image 
and wit. There are, too, flashes of pure description, e.g. her insects: 

Klee-drawn saints 
And bright as angels . . . 

Most of the poems, however, treat such themes as essential loneli- 
ness, the vibrations set up in human encounters, the bedrock where 
all living things share identity. The quick, profuse images are some- 
times baffling. The ‘Swimming Lesson’ makes compelling use of a 
sustained metaphor, but the puns (‘Seamaritan’, ‘dyed a teacher 
—/ Not in wool/ but bright in silk and nylon/ to his diver’s 
soul’) won’t push into all the dimensions the mind demands of them 
‘Greek Island’—description again—shows a contrasting firmness: 

And bees sing here and the breathing sea 

Inhales the breath of flowers 

And hungry children cast their nets 

For a catch of gods, 

Scenting, in fumes of salt and honey, 

Things to come and the NOW in all things past. 
A frequent image for nature is a Christian or Jewish figure or 
festival, and almost every time the poems fail to counterweight these 

terms. Slighter poems, like ‘Once Upon a Great Holiday’, its lines 

light as petals, its sadness lifting into a near-elation of nostalgia and 
wonder, best convey the dream-anchored reality of Anne Wilkinson's 


world. 


‘Whatever withdraws us from the power of our senses,’ wrote 
Samuel Johnson, ‘whatever makes the past, the distant, or the future 
predominate over the present, advances us in the dignity of thinking 
beings.’ Friday’s Child by Wilfred Watson seems to contradict this 
dictum: for though its subjects, forms, images waken reverberations 
back through centuries, this book cannot challenge the ‘dignity’ in 
Layton’s best work. But even in the quoted sentence, Johnson con- 
veys the massive self firmly established in the centre of the present 
that was his lifetime. And this corollary helps to explain why Wat- 
son’s book leaves one feeling empty; some inescapable pressures of 
the present scarcely register in it. ‘The White Bird’ is an exception, 
perhaps, though even there the literary feeling is stronger than the 
contemporary human feeling. Another way of saying the same thing, 
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a clearer way, since it defines the subjectivity of this judgement: 
his book suggests that Watson writes from a delight in literature 
rather than under the living compulsion to discover or convey some 
thing. One feels cut off from these poems, from ‘engaging in the 
creative process’ with them, almost in proportion to their polish, 
Till the pearl of your beauty 
Swung like a tear from my eye... 
The conceit deliberately calls up old poetic ghosts, but traditional 


or no, it still hurts the eyelashes. 
Think you of the pearl... 


Such constructions, even if they escape association with modern 
‘olde shoppe’ usage, obtrude style as a thing distinct in itself. The 
imagery is largely archetypal, and specific focus is often diffused to 
blend in: 

And the hawk 


Hawks it and the cougar 
Pads out love’s melancholy. 


It is not a Canadian’s cougar, to be so soluble in human terms. The 
fairest way to counteract the bias from a preference for a different 
kind of poetry is to quote—and at least four other poems might have 
been chosen as equally representative—from ‘In the Cemetery of the 
Sun’: 


There stood the skullbrow of my death’s 
Hill (and I saw seven partridge 

In a brown apparition walk across 

My grave of grass, my prairie of grave, 
Birds of the earth made gross for winter, 
Their fat breast bosomed in the sun’s 
Light, tough the darkness of my hill was 
Fat behind them, as they walked across 
My morning and went) till my last day 


Sang into my eyes. In the cemetery of the sun below 
All the houses of the living were tombs; 

And I saw Calgary a hill of tombstones 

Rising under a coast of mouatains 

Washed in the cold of my sun of cloud. 

When I walked to the wither of my day 

In this city where every backyard had 

Its cross and clothesline white and sere 

With sereclothes shining in the sun 

Of my first despair of resurrection . . . 
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Phyllis Webb’s Even Your Right Eye also draws on the past. Her 


own unpretentious, questioning, responsive personality orients the 
reader, makes the ‘tradition’ for him, as for her, just a term of ex- 
perience. Sometimes the poems are too close to personal concerns to 
come clear—‘Sprouts the Bitter Grain’ is one—and in the love poems 
the projection of the feeling is not fully convincing: one senses a 
sharper, more direct poetry hidden behind them. These inner feel- 
ings are communicated more fully when her subject is elsewhere— 
‘Curtains’, for example: 


An artist worked on these 

somewhere behind the print, the texture 

and the tint, and scattered leaves 

across a golden ground where they fell down 

as simply as they fell, and left abstractions 

curving in my breeze. The lunchtime sun discovers 
sean: a and loops them through autumnal dells 
of aspen, elm, maple and alder ues 

down to this grove where only sun is mover, 

where I am moved by pure design, feel, 

and October colour—abstractly drowned in autumn sun 
smothered in leaves and leafmould smells. 

Thus I elaborate a rite 

and draw the curtains on a summer’s sigh 

haul in these dying coloured kites 

call in the leafless winter that I shun. 


William Empson’s mastery of his medium is a joy in itself—per- 
fectionism in full performance is a rare experience. The imagery 
calls on an exact and rich knowledge; and because nobody’s knowl- 
edge can now be ‘complete’, sometimes the notes are necessary to 
comprehension. Empson suggests that the need for notes may be a 
test of the poems, but since the notes themselves make lively read- 
ing, one is grateful that he did not weed out the poems that failed 
this test. The extensions of every image develop its meaning, as 
witness that serious exercise of wit, ‘Legal Fiction’: 


Law makes long spokes of the short stakes of men. 
Your well fenced out real estate of mind 

No high flat of the nomad citizen 
Looks over, or train leaves behind. 
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Your rights extend under and above your claim 1 
Without bound; you own land in Heaven and Hell; 

Your part of earth’s surface and mass the same, 

Of all cosmos’ volume, and all stars as well. R 


Your rights reach down where all owners meet, in Hell’s 

Pointed exclusive conclave, at earth’s centre I 
(Your spun farm’s root still on that axis dwells); 

And up, through galaxies, a growing sector. ‘ 


You are nomad yet; the lighthouse beam you own 

Flashes, like Lucifer, through the firmament. \ 
Earth’s axis varies; your dark central cone 

Wavers, a candle’s shadow, at the end. 


It is a cerebral poetry to the extent that it expects communication 
only with people who fully accept intellectual disciplines. It can 
carry the burden of full emotion: 

Slowly the poison the whole blood stream fills. 

The waste remains, the waste remains and kills . . . 
or play with self-knowledge: 


. And coolies beat their wives.’ A brother 
I feel and it is me I flatter. 


But the whole book has a frightening sadness, remote: 


But all conventions have their pomp 
And all styles can come down to noise 


or inevitable, as in the jazzy ‘Just a Smack at Auden’: 


Shall I build a tower, boys, knowing it will rend 

Crack upon the hour, boys, waiting for the end? 

Shall I pluck a flower, boys, shall I save or spend? 

All turns sour, boys, waiting for the end. 
Auden has mocked the existentialists who ‘declare/ That they are 
in complete despair,/ Yet go on writing’. Empson confesses how 
small his output has been since 1939: though Collected Poems 
covers work published between 1926 and 1954, there are only three 
wartime poems, and since then one translation from the Chinese 
and the 1954 ‘Masque for the Queen’. 

A poet like this is a fact of experience. In hindsight wise, one } 

might paraphrase: ‘If there were no Empson, it would have been 
necessary to invent one.’ 
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Further Reviews 


THE LETTERS OF EDWARD GIBBON. Edited by J. E. 
Norton. British Book Service (Cassell). 3 vols., 1,354 pp. 
$33.75. 

Gibbon represents the completions of the eighteenth century. Now 

Miss Norton makes him a little more perfect by gathering into 

excellently edited and handsomely produced volumes the total cor- 

respondence. She takes her place among that small band of worthies 
who in his lifetime surrounded Gibbon, giving him the money, the 
weekends, that mild affection (not too much) which made life work 
out all right—so right as to produce the massive Decline and Fall 
and the superb Autobiography. Miss Norton’s editorial achievement 
is altogether magnificent for its fine searching, its objectivity, its 
good taste. There is no correspondence for Gibbon’s early days, spent 
sickly with Porten aunt and books, and briefly (for he turned 

Catholic) at unforgiving Magdalen. The first volume of letters 

covers the years of the father—of the father who sent him to 

Lausanne for five years of Protestant exile (and discovery), brought 


him home to poach and buy lottery blanks and read and hobnob 
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(with himself) in the Hampshire militia; sent him off again to 
travel, lovingly stopping cheques to give him the full feeling of 
ruin in Rome, then bringing him home to Beriton, a prisoner of 
family affections which paid for a library and supported first print- 
ings. There is nothing in this correspondence more interesting than 
the father relationship. Perverse, unkind, it was deeply knowing 
and directed. We sigh as lovers as we read Gibbon’s letters to 
Suzanne Curchod, but we obey as sons as we touch plain letters to 
a parent whose affections did not allow even for a Curchod in his 
deep and obscure planning for a boy. The second volume moves 
Gibbon, with his books, into his little palace in Bentinck Street in 
London, with its white Adam bookcases and its light blue shag 
paper bordered in gold. It would seem that it was his father’s death 
which provided him, now in these London surroundings, with the 
great energy that secretly and modestly produced the first Decline 
and Fall volume of ’76. Outwardly in these London days Gibbon 
was amusing himself rather strenuously at clubs, at masked balls, 
at that ‘very agreeable Coffee house’ (the House of Commons), 
With slang and a good deal of novel gossip he now corresponds out 
of London with his best friend Holroyd (later Lord Sheffield) who 
was carefully presiding over the decline and fall of Gibbon’s country 
estates. Like Falstaff, Gibbon was heinously unprovided. ‘I want 
Money, and am tired of sticking to the Earth by so many Roots.’ 
The hurry of London became a bore, and back to Switzerland, 
strongly associated with those years of the father, Gibbon went to 
live with a single friend (the person he liked was often single) in 
the charming La Grotte with its Eden garden. The last volume, 
tender now with its tones of an old age which should not have come 
so soon, sets before relative back in Bath and friend at neo-Gothic 
Sheffield Place those precise enchantments which then possessed 
the shores, the Mézery pensions, the Constant countryhouses around 
Lausanne. This is the true Arquebusade Water, shipped back to 
that sweet stepmother who in an earlier day had intercepted for him 
the mail he didn’t want to receive. 

Gibbon was not the kind of historian who writes in the library 
of the British Museum. He wrote in his own elegant libraries. He 
was not academic. As a youth he wrote heavy communications to 
learned bigwigs, but he did not continue this practice. He avoided 
visiting academic firemen. To Scottish scholars he wrote flatteringly 
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of Edinburgh as a place of retreat. But he never retired there. Gibbon 
was a product of society—scion of dense social textures which he 
complicated with his own personality. His letters are valuable par- 
ticularly as they richly represent the references of a social world 
in which he was so very well placed, indeed handsomely placed by 
comparison with members of the literary circle around him. John- 
son’s cousin, we must note, was his housekeeper. He held firmly 
to the snobbish side of his family. He treated himself to clubs and 
Madeira, and Hampton paper houses, and furs for his Lausanne 
winters. He sipped softly at the evils of society, leaving his spirit to 
shine upon us above the ‘small neat horns’ which curled upon the 
forehead of an eminent age of divorce. The misconduct of duchesses 
constantly refreshes his communications. 

Gibbon gave himself to absurdity, and got back knowledge and 
vision. He was, in short, literary—so literary as to create the new 
literary milieu we sense in these letters. He was, indeed, novelist. 
Suspicions of fictional ways in the Decline and Fall, in the Scott- 
like crusades and in the final Rienzi short-story, meet an evidence 
in the letters of Gibbon’s pronounced interest in the social novel of 
his day. For all matters of society, Miss Norton’s reference is splen- 
did. She has not a great many new letters to give us, but she does 
give us, along with a correct text, excellent social annotation as she 
carries us into the cash and the clubs. Her documentation of the 
Swiss periods could be an education for anyone; in her English 
scene she helps with all matters of people and property and family 
relations. In many most careful notes we are made to feel the tempo 
of eighteenth-century communication, which was, like Gibbon’s 
fortune, just right. Any faster or any slower, and letters would be 
impossible. The sense of time becomes more than ever a beautiful 
effect in this eighteenth-century correspondence. 

Miss Norton’s annotation, so excellent for the real Gibbon, does, 
to be sure, not go far towards interpreting the imagination of an 
individual who added a new degree of ego to the English and 
American personality, to be inherited by By ron and Henry Adams 
alike. An intense personal imagination informs these letters, pain- 
fully experiencing the conflicts. which implement creation. Into 
Gibbon’s personal world we must look alone, at the white colours, 
at the fairytale symbols. 

Miss Norton’s edition (deserving, still, only praise) also leaves 
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us alone to find our way towards Gibbon’s creative themes. As 
Gibbon sat in that October evening musing in the Forum of Rome 
and heard the barefooted friars singing vespers in the Temple of 
Jupiter—at this moment when the idea started, he was hearing not 
just the confused sound of the past. He was looking out over the 
Forum, over spaces touched by single column and single tree, to- 
wards the heavy evening shading of the gardens of Caracalla, 
towards the finished hills of Frascati in the distance. He was looking 
at a composed Italian landscape, as calm as a Claude. To history 
and emotion Gibbon brought a ‘cool litterary repose’. This aesthetic 
vision his letters affirm, even as they undercut it. Disdain does not 
hide the enthusiasm that brought the Wedgwood chimney pieces 
from London to Lausanne. Nor are the letters without implied 
design, after Horace, after Rousseau, after the Elizabethans (the 
lively influence on these pre-Byronic letters). Some letters are el- 
egies. Some are splendid telegrams: ‘I am perfectly well, very hungry 
and Ever Yours E.G.’ Nor is the correspondence long without those 
Gibbon sentences—‘above prose and below poetry’—which, by their 
motion and feeling, are such good summaries of human emotion. 
Miss Norton should not speak of such style in terms of ‘the Gib- 
bonian ring’. ‘Letters . . . are in every state of life an amusement, 
a comfort or a ressource.’ 

As his letters support his aesthetic vision, they also energetically 
come to stand beside the moral emblem Gibbon laid down in his 
Autobiography—the formal image of a man who could part with 
land and family pews but not with books. Not unlike a hermit as 
he lived at the foot of the Alps, Gibbon was also traditionally a 
representative of a humanistic learning whose end was personal 
virtue. The virtue of Gibbon, formally imagined in the Auto- 
biography, is widely documented in these letters. ‘I left the ship and 
swam ashore on a plank.’ His virtues were quick. They said: ‘Je 
pars’, ‘J’y allais.’ When Fox brought Mrs Armistead to Lausanne, 
Gibbon, who suffered from no lack of exposure to sophistication, 
exclaimed bluntly: ‘Will Fox never learn the importance of ni 
acter. The historian laboured, without complaint and silently, 
silently that the family wondered what he was doing in np 
He was magnanimously free of defeating depression and abnormal 


psychological drives. The letters suggest Gibbon’s latent and posi- 
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tive purities. They suggest, too, measures of tenderness which the 
severer Autobiography disdains—the kindness which would dig up 
assembly tickets for a boy and would employ a French prisoner as 
amanuensis. ‘I do not think it necessary to have no compassion, in 
order to be a good Englishman.’ 

Art and virtue were finally for Gibbon the ways of peace. And 
it is in their everyday suggestions of his love of peace that the letters 
have a final importance. While England was at war with America, 
Gibbon dined in Paris with Benjamin Franklin ‘by accident’. He 
was a citizen of the world, and so was his stomach. Living his life 
through three wars, and becoming an almost brilliant war reporter 
for the French push against pacifist Switzerland, he was in a mea- 
sure a historian caught in history. But never caught. ‘A war can 
hardly be a good one, and a peace hardly a bad one.’ Gibbon pro- 
jected the secret mind of Shelley. He outlined Arnold’s peaceful 
vision, cherished among English barbarians, amid ‘the hurry of a 
thousand avocations’. Gibbon is one of those great eighteenth- 
century figures who, by the quality of their vision, gave a mystic 
tone to the term philosophe. 

KENNETH MacLean 


CRESTWOOD HEIGHTS: 4 NortH AMERICAN suBuRB. John R. 
Seeley, R. Alexander Sim, and Elizabeth W. Loosley. Uni- 
versity of Toronto Press. 505 pp. $6.50. 


It would take an intelligent Laplander with access to a good library 
not more than a quarter of an hour to discover that Crestwood 
Heights is Forest Hill Village in the city of Toronto. Since its iden- 
tity is so poorly concealed, the authors evidently chose fictitious 
place-names less for reasons of protective anonymity than to accen- 
tuate the resemblances between the wealthy residential area they 
have described and other middle-class suburbs in Canada and the 
United States. This lengthy report falls short, however, of being a 
full-fledged community study like the Lynds’ ‘Middletown’ books 
or W. L. Warner’s ‘Yankee City Series’ with which it is compared 
in the publisher's ads. Too many areas of life are omitted or treated 
only sketchily. A more accurate indication of the book’s contents, 
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though not necessarily a preferable title, would be ‘Some Aspects of 
Child-Rearing and Home-School Contacts in a Middle-Class Com. 
munity’. The authors, financed by a grant from the Canadian 
National Committee on Mental Hygiene, were invited into the com- 
munity by the directors of its school system to evaluate the state of 
its ‘mental health’ and to improve procedures for dealing with 
emotional disturbances among school-children. In Crestwood Heights 
they have chosen to minimize the mental health focus of the original 
research and have organized their material in the form of a social- 
anthropological report on the way of life of upper middleclass 
families who have experienced recent and rapid social and economic 
ascent. The result is considerably more interesting than the sort of 
literature usually issuing from the mental-health movement. 

The choice of the anthropological field study as a model is most 
evident in the first section of the book, which contains chapters on 
the growth of the community as a geographically distinct entity, 
the architecture and physical appurtenances of the houses, the 
family’s daily, weekly, and yearly rhythms of activity, and the 
typical career-cycles of men and women. These primarily descriptive 
chapters are followed by a discussion of the community’s institutions. 
A final group of chapters deals with the relations between parents and 
the experts—social scientists and educators—to whom they increas- 
ingly turn for advice on child-rearing, and the battle of the sexes 
as expressed in conflicting beliefs about child-rearing. A concluding 
chapter rather abruptly introduces the theme of mental health and 
discusses inconclusively but with a certain groping honesty the 
problems arising out of the fact that mental-health experts are be 
coming a ‘new priesthood’ with immense powers to influence par- 
ental practice. We are informed that mental health in Crestwood 
Heights is no better than in other, less economically privileged 
communities, a discovery which seems to astound the authors and 
which they think will astound their readers. 

In modelling itself on the ethnological report, a study of this kind 
ensures at least minimal objectivity and fairly thorough coverage of 
the community’s culture but at the cost of a certain flexibility of 
perspective. One is shown a static picture of a way of life important 
details of which are bound to be transitory in a society changing as 
rapidly as ours. The authors themselves make much of their subjects’ 
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awareness of change and impermanence, yet they more often com 

e Crestwood Heighters with the Kwakiutl or the Manus, so 
familiar to readers of Margaret Mead and Ruth Benedict, than with 
their own grandparents or with other contemporary moderns. Our 
need to locate Crestwood Heights in history is surely more com- 
pelling than our need to find it a place in the annals of comparative 
ethnology. After a time it becomes irritating to be constantly told 
that South Sea Islanders do things differently, as if this information 
were a crucial prerequisite to understanding ourselves and our time. 

Moreover, the attempt to describe Crestwood Heights as if its 
inhabitants conformed to a standardized set of culture patterns of 
the same order as those of the Manus makes it harder to take into 
account variations within the community. We can never be sure that 
the authors’ informants are representative of Crestwood Heights 
itself, let alone of middle-class North America at large. The com- 
munity is one-third Jewish, and Jew-Gentile relations are one of its 
most pressing concerns. The book frequently touches on ethnic dif- 
ferences, but they are never fully explored. Throughout, the authors 
tell us what the main rules of behaviour are, but not the range of 
variation in their observance, nor how, and how often, they are 
violated. They indicate possible sources of bias and lack of repre- 
sentativeness in the selection of informants, observing that ‘the very 
necessities of economical description must result in a mere sketch 
that sacrifices detail to a partly factitious simplicity and clarity.’ 
Still, our confidence in their findings might be somewhat greater if 
they had included in appendixes a few tables showing the age, 
occupational, and ethnic composition of the community and of their 
informants. The vivid illustration and the extreme case are too often 
relied upon to support major generalizations. For example: “Typically 
[my italics], a Crestwood man announced at dinner, “Well, today 
I have satisfied a lifelong ambition.” After breathless inquiry from 
the family, he revealed the fact that he had purchased a new 
Cadillac.’ 

Seeley, Sim, and Loosley explore the social scientist’s very recent 
involvement in education and methods of child-rearing with com- 
mendable frankness. Power has been thrust upon him (although he 
has accepted it, they note, not unwillingly) and he cannot afford 
to remain aloof from his clients’ total situation which requires them 
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to moderate and evade his dicta, often merely substituting for the 
naked fist of parental authority a velvet glove that undermines the 
child’s individuality far more insidiously. Occasionally, however, one 
catches a whiff of the godlike pretensions of social science in the 
very passages in which the authors record the inadequacies of the 
new experts—as if it were possible, or even desirable, that social 
scientists should ever be more than fallible humans confronting 
other fallible humans who often possess a truer understanding of 
the realities of their own lives. 

Nor have Seeley, Sim, and Loosley freed themselves from many 
of the clichés about the bourgeoisie held by intellectuals in general 
and social scientists in particular. They go in for the newer-style 
clichés: Crestwood Heighters are accused of excessive conformism 
and status-consciousness rather than of hypocrisy or grinding the 
faces of the poor. The promotion of the husband’s career during 
leisure hours as well as at work is seen as the main focus of life in 
Crestwood Heights and the conflict between ‘success values’ and 
‘maturity values’ as the major problem in bringing up children. The 
authors have many perceptive things to say on this theme, but they 
do not examine the diverse meanings and nuances of ‘success’ as a 
goal. Clearly life revolves around the man’s job in the North Amer- 
ican middle class, but the career may be a challenge to some and a 
burden to others, merely a source of material rewards and social 
status, or the focus of an almost obsessive drive for achievement. 
And are Crestwood Heighters so utilitarian and future-oriented that 
they never do anything just because it is fun? The vocabulary of 
career-making and acquisitiveness may itself sometimes be a rational- 
ization for other motives. 

The authors are at their best when they turn to such subjects as 
the growing significance of the school as an agency of socialization 
often overshadowing the family, the efforts of adolescents to avoid 
adult supervision, and the contrasting anxieties of mothers and 
fathers about their children. They brilliantly describe the clash be 
tween the ‘tough-minded’ fathers convinced that all life is com- 
petitive striving and the ‘tender-minded’ mothers who are devotees 
of child psychology with its emphasis on the needs of the child as 
opposed to the abstract demands of the world of work that the child 


must enter in the future. But it is questionable whether they are 
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“. . bound to enlighten, amuse, and irritate the people it 
describes.”"—Toronto Daily Star 


“An earnest, consecrated, and uncompromisingly honest study 
of actual life in a middle-class community.”—Rabbi Abraham 
Feinberg 
“The problems that face the dwellers in ‘Crestwood Heights’ 
come alive in this study with remarkable clarity.”—Hamilton 
Spectator 


. a Challenging book, and a disturbing one.”—London 


Free Press 


“.. one of the significant documents of the day.”——Kingston 
W hig-Standard 


CRESTWOOD HEIGHTS 
A Nerth Ameriean Suburb 


by John R. Seeley, R. Alexander Sim, and Elizabeth W. 
Loosley. Published by the University of Toronto Press. $6.50 





adequately characterizing today’s ‘baby boom’ fathers; their account 
has a flavour of the immediately preceding generation. 

In his introduction to the American edition of the book, David 
Riesman remarks: ‘There is nothing in the book which strikes me 
as peculiarly Canadian, although when I visited Crestwood Heights 
during the course of the research I felt I was in the presence of three 
provincialisms: towards London, towards Hollywood — New York, 
and towards Tel Aviv... .’ The authors have indeed drained their 
material of local colour to an extreme degree. It hardly seems neces- 
sary, for example, to devote half a chapter to a description of the 
modern family in no way differing from that found in any recent 
sociology text. Closer attention to the peculiarities of the Canadian 
and Torontonian setting would have enriched the material and con- 
tributed to our understanding of the unique blend of influences to 
which Canadian life is exposed. It is the skilful interweaving of 
particulars and universals that accounts for the excitement of Ries- 
man’s own work. 
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Yet for all its gaucheries and limitations of method, I know of no 
other book that traces so subtly and thoroughly the impact of new 
child-rearing pedagogies on parents, or the dilemmas and uncertain. 
ties stemming from their application. And Crestwood Heights has 
something of the suspense of a serial drama: What sort of adults 


will these children turn out to be? 


ANGLO-SAXON ATTITUDES. 
Angus Wilson. British Book Service 
(Secker & Warburg). 422 pp. $3.25. 


Mr Wilson’s deadly skill with 
human absurdities has seemed es- 
sentially a short-story talent. Here 
it is extended by a most ingenious 
interweaving of related themes to 
make a long and satisfying novel of 
positively Victorian scope and rich- 
ness. Round the central moral 
problem (a scholar’s suspicion that 
an embarrassing find in an East 
Anglian tomb is a hoax) cluster 
situations reflecting all kinds of 
human relationships, each carrying 
its own ironic echo of the brilliantly 
apt title. The ludicrous props and 
outrageous characters are almost 
always disciplined to save from farce 
this ultimately serious comedy of an 
elderly Hamlet who masters his fate 
and is given a second chance to 
prove most royally. Mr Wilson has 
added compassion to his repertoire, 


and his portraits of Bohemians, 
homosexuals, academics, mercenary 
domestics, unbearable wives, and 


—— mistresses gain thereby in 
significance as well as truth. 


COMFORT ME WITH APPLES. 
Peter De Vries. Little, Brown. 288 
pp: $3.95. 

In The Tunnel of Love, Mr De 
Vries tossed off epigrams, puns, and 
jokes with ioadling abandon as, 
turning his back on reality, he un- 
ravelled a tale whose grotesqueries 
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only added to the fun. The ex. 
ponent of an irrepressible verbal wit, 
the creator of hilarious variations on 
some common domestic situations, 
he was welcomed on the gloom- 
ridden literary scene as a first-rate 
comic novelist. In Comfort Me With 
Apples Mr De Vries has not 
equalled his earlier success. The 
jokes are more variable; they arouse 
fewer laughs and more smiles (‘Mrs 
Thicknesse spoke a patois which on 
closer hearing turned out to be 
correct English.’); and the plot is 
less absorbing. It is not so much a 
novel as an exercise in verbal wit, 
but the word-play which seems to 
be its raison d’étre is often laboured 
and (with a few delightful ex- 
ceptions) only mildly amusing at 
best. 


THE OUTSIDER. Colin Wilson. 
Bond Street Publishers (Gollancz). 
288 pp. $4.25. 


Mr Wilson’s title (L’Etranger of 
Camus) and his initial definition of 
the modern ‘hero’, the uncommitted 
and rebellious sufferer in search of 
a definitive act which will make 
‘reality’ real to him, come from the 
Existentialists. But he progressively 
widens his definition until it includes 
the romantic rebel and the religious 
visionary. By the time we have 
Roquentin, T. E. Lawrence, George 
Fox, William Blake, Ivan Kara- 
mazov, and of course Nietzsche all 


classed as Outsiders, the definition 
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disintegrates, and the book becomes 
not an argument, which it sets out 
to be, but (to use Mr Wilson’s nice 
comment on the form of Dostoev- 
cky's novels) a ‘pillow-case stuffed 
with lumps of concrete’. Mr Wilson, 
who is twenty-four, has read a great 
many books—so many that reviewers, 
conditioned by the prolonged ado- 
lescence of modern man, are awed 
by his learning—but he has no 
historical sense. He doesn’t know 
that Cervantes created the greatest 
Outsider of all; he thinks that 
‘humanist’ equals utopian. His book 
is, nevertheless, an interesting event 
in what he calls ‘the new anti- 
humanist epoch’, and, as he seems 
sometimes to recognize himself, a 
new collection of saints’ lives, a 
Brazen Legend. 


DUBLIN’S JOYCE. Hugh Kenner. 
Copp Clark (Indiana University). 
2 pp. $6.50. 


Frank O’Connor has a story of 
how he visited Joyce in Paris and 
admired a framed photograph on 
the wall. ‘What is it?’ he asked. 
‘Oh, that’s Cork,’ said Joyce. ‘No, 
I meant the frame,’ said O’Connor. 
‘That’s cork too,’ said Joyce. The 
anecdote instances what O'Connor 
calls Joyce’s ‘associative mania’. 
Whole libraries-full of North Ameri- 
can explicators have lived for years 
on the results of this mania. Mr 
Kenner seems to be one of them, 
and his book is another of those 
wearisome guides which tell us for 
the first time (again!) what Jovce 
really meant. Well, what did he 
mean? No matter how ingenious 
your fancy, Mr Kenner thought of 
it first. 

Here’s the first sentence of his 
Prologue: ‘In Dublin guidebooks 
tourists are directed to “the largest 
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brewery in the world”.’ To explicate 
the explicator is irresistible. Holy 
writ begins with Genesis, Mr Ken- 
ner with Guinness’s. Obviously he 
means to imply that his revelations 
are Revelation. But then (still on 
page 1): ‘Berkeley refuted the 
visible world.’ This, alas, isn’t pro- 
phecy. It’s more of the nature of atic, 
for Berkeley did nothing of the sort. 
Joyce's subject is Joyce’s language 

which is the dead s h of Dublin 
—dead, but nevertheless there. Thus, 
or so, goes the argument, without 
convincing us that Mr Kenner is 
expert either on language or on 
Dublin. If the book is intended to 
endear its subject to a wide audience, 
one can only say: here is no cause 
to read Joyce (Got it?). 


IN SEARCH OF HERESY: 
AMERICAN LITERATURE IN AN AGE OF 
conFoRMItTy. John W. Aldridge. 
McGraw-Hill. 220 pp. $4.80. 


Mr Aldridge is one of the younger 
American critics, but his investiga- 
tion of post-war writing in » of 
United States has a tone of glum 
and elderly disenchantment. The 
book’s sub-title makes it plain what 
Mr Aldridge is against; it isn’t at all 
clear what heresy he thinks he has 
embraced. It isn’t very heretical to 
suggest that The Catcher in the Rye 
has been over-praised, that some 
writers are corrupted by the mass 
media, or even that the universities 
are having a bad effect on American 
writing. Mr Aldridge seems to be 
a social critic without much faith in 
any social or political ideology, and 
he has discovered his own refuge 
in a university. Yet it is his warning 
against the dangers inherent in the 
universities’ patronage of con- 
temporary writers which might best 
be read with some attention in this 


country. 
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